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TO TEACHERS. 


Wantep—A teacher jn every county in Pennsylvania 
to act as agent for Dr. Hart’s new book, “ In THe Scnoor 
Room,” at the Teachers’ Institutes during the coming 
fall and winter. Liberal inducements offered. Address, 
enclosing $1.25 for specimen copy, 

ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 and 19 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ABSENTEEISM. 


The committee appointed at Allentown, un- 
der the resolution offered on Thursday even- 
ing, to report reliable statistics respecting ab- | 
senteeism,” &c., and to present the outlines of 
a bill for its prevention, are Messrs J. C. Gil- | 
christ, W. H. Parker and A. O. Newpher. 
This should appear in its proper place in the | 
report of proceedings, but we did not get the 
names in time for its insertion there, and hence 
this editorial note. 








A LIFE-LIKE PORTRAIT. 
The portrait of the late Hon. Thaddeus 


Stevens, advertised elsewhere in this number, 
is a life-like picture of that illustrious States- 
man. There is power in the picture, and | 
truthfulness, as there was in the character of 
the Great Commoner himself. Its sale has | 
already been large, and the demand for it 
still continues, for, aside from its fidelity as | 
a likeness, it is an admirable work of art. 





THE ALLENTOWN MEETING. 


This number is so much occupied by pro- | 
ceedings of the late meetings of the State 
Teachers’ Association and of the County Su- 
perintendents, with the usual official matter, | 
that we have barely space to say that the Al- | 
lentown meeting was one of the largest held | 


,/and members. 


| inconclusiveness,—we mean 
| come to a direct vote on several important 


| tions of prominent professional concern. 
| would have two good effects: 1. It would in- 
| form the people and the powers that be of the 


| during or since the war; and that in nearly 


every respect it was satisfactory. The repre- 
sentation was general from every portion of 
the State, and encouragingly full from the 
counties near the place of meeting. The ex- 
ercises were well arranged and conducted, on 
the part of the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, with a quiet regularity and eff- 
ciency worthy of all praise. The great feature 
was the full attendance of the good people of 
the place,—not only at the evening sessions— 


/as was usual at other points—but during the 


fore and afternoons. ‘This last was a feature 
as unusual as it was creditable alike to audience 
The debates were, without 
being flashy or elaborately prepared, animated 
and to the point, and there was scarcely a mo- 


_ment lost in waiting for some one to com- 
| mence, though nearly all were volunteers. 


Perhaps the defect of the meeting was its 
the failure to 


questions discussed; but this fault has been 


| found in all the meetings held of late years. 


The suggestion is now respectfully thrown out, 
whether the Association should not resume its 
ancient practice of expressing its views by its 


| affirmative or negative vote, and thus the views 


of the profession it represents, upon all ques- 


This 


views of the teachers of the State, on the points 
on which they are supposed to be well and prac- 


| tically versed.—z. It would probably increase 


attendance; for, if the teachers were to know 
that topics of personal and professional interest 
to themselves were to be determined, so far as 
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the authority of the Association extends, they 
would in all probability be more ready to be 
present and see after their own interests, If 
the next Executive Committee announce that 
such will be the course, and present a good se- 
lection of topics, we venture the prediction 
that there will be a full and strong meeting. 

It should be added that the young city of 


Pennsylvania School Fournal. 


| final adjournment o 


| September, 


Allentown is as hospitable as she is prosper- 
May her boundaries still grow! The 
Mauch Chunk and on the 


on Friday morning, after the 


ous. 
excursion to 
*‘ Switchback,” 
f the Association, was a 
feature of this visit to Allentown that will long 
be remembered by the .250 teachers present. 
Our usual variety will be resumed next month. 





> 


> 


Book Notices. 





Aw Intrropuction To THE Stupy oF ENGiisHh GRAMMAR. 
By Samuel 8. Greene, A. M., Professor in Brown Uni- 
versity, and author of ss Analysis ” and * English Gram- 
mar.” %8mo. Pp. 224. Philadelphia: Cowperth- 
wait@ Co, 1868. 


sense and intelligent experience approve this as the tr 
method of introducing the pupil to this study, and, i! 


| well managed, as the work contemplates, but one text- 
BY» ’ 


The first fifty pages of this book are devoted to a sys- | 


tem of oral instruction; the object being to show the 
teacher how to cause the pupil to think about and com- 
prehend the first principles and definitions of the science. 
This portion is very original and valuable. 


| 


The rest | 


treats of Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, Prosody and | 
Punctuation in their order, with an appendix, giving very | 


full instructions as to the method of using the Work. In 


| of its kind before the public. 


its main purpose—that of enabling the child to speak cor- | 


rectly—the book will effect as much as any 400k can; 
complete success in this matter, resting more in the ex- 
ample of the home and the teacher himself than in the 
reach of any text-book. B. 


Faron’s Erementary Arcesra. Designed for the use 
of High Schools and Academies. By Wm. F. Brad- 
bury, A. M., teacher in Cambridge High School, and 
author of a Treatise on Trigonometry and Surveying. 
12mo. Pp. 259. Boston: Thompson. 
This work was commenced by the author of Eaton’s 

Series of Arithmetics, but mainly written by Mr. Brad- 

bury, though on the general plan of Eaton. It seems to 

be a good book for the use of the beginner in Algebra. 

We like in it the feature which only presents to the 

learner so much of the distinctive principles of reasoning 

as are indispensable to his full comprehension of the 
science, as far as he goes,—leaving the higher and more 
difficult portions till they are met in their natural order 
he progresses. Its definitions and explanations 
clear and concise, and the cases given sufficiently numer- 
ous and varied to fix the rules involved in the mind of 
the student. B. 


Taggard ©& 


as are 


Tue Principtes or Enciish GRAMMAR, wi 
hensive Outlines and a Coneise and Progessive System of 
Analysis and Parsing for Schools and Colleges. By T. 
R. Vickroy, A. M., President Lebanon Valley C lege, 
and Prof. of Belles Lettres and Philosophy. 
Pp. 214. Philadelphia: }. A. Bancroft G Co. 1868. 
Grammar is divided into four parts, say the text books. 

It’s nothing but Syntax! replies this author,—the other 

“parts” should be treated separately, and on the princi- 

ple of one thing at a time. His work is a solid little 


th Compre- 


Izmo. | 


12mo. of two hundred pages—down to “fighting weight,” | 


lean and muscular. 
teacher in suggestive oral and slate exercises. 
designed to insure solid footing in what the bewildered 


pupil so o‘ten finds a very Slough of Despond. Common | 


The opening pages afford aid to the | 
These are | 


book thereafter will be needed. Analysis and parsing are 
carried on together, brief rules and exhaustive formulas 
being given as the necessity for them arises. Although a 
new text-book, the author has no sweeping condemna- 
tion of generally received systems, but takes from all 
what seems best and weaves these elements,—frequ 
presented in novel and striking forms,—into a system 
which he has tested through years of study and cla 
room drill, and now regards as better than anything 
It is the work of a care- 
ful student and gentlemen of high literary culture, and 
there is, perhaps, no teacher who will not find in it much 
to repay crittcal examination. The publishers have issued 
the book in g It is printed on extra-calendered 
paper of fine quality, in clear type, and is well bound 
See advertisement elsewhere. M. 


20d style. 


Lessons oN Potrticat Economy. Designed for a ba 
of instruction in that science, in Schools and Colleges. By 
F. T. Colby, President Colby University. Pp. 219 

12mo. New York: A. 8. Barnes@ Co. 1868. 
This is about the best, because the most compendiou 

and methodical, manual of the many-theoried science 

have seen. It treats of wealth, or rather the process 
creating it, under the heads of Production, Consumption, 

Exchange and Distribution, and that very briefly inde 

In fact, only 192 pages of the text are devoted to t 

treatise itself—the other 27 being occupied by a very 

stions on each lesson, of which there are 2¢ 

We do not concur in the policy of introducing this 

into the schools but for High Schools 

Academies and the first classes in Colleges, and also 


} 


manual for 


set oF que 
. T 
generany 5 


the young teacher’s own use, we know « 


better book on the subject. 


Tue Stupent’s History or Greece. A History of Gre 
from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. W 
Supplementary Chapters on the History of Literature a 
Art. By William Smith, LL. D., Editor_c 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” Ge. 
with an Appendi ¥, by Prof. Geo. W. Greene, 
Engravings. lotk 


Pp. 724. Clot 
New YT 


Harper & Brothers. 
Another of the series of Student’s Histories issued 
the Harpers. This is designed to take the place of G 


smith and other writers as a school history, though lik 
the remainin t 


Large 12mo. 


rR: 


gb oks of the series, it will be preferred 

the general reader to the larger work, of which it is 2 
abridgment. The purpose of the author has been t 
afford as vivid a picture of the leading facts of Grecian 
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history, and the leading features of the literature, art and 
political institutions of the Greeks, as could be given ina 
work of its size. With this view much that might 
have been dwelt upon at tedious length has been omitted 
or passed with brief mention, thus gaining space for 
more important events, and for bringing out prominently 
the lives of the great men of the nation and the history 
of her literature and art. The work does not pretend to 
original research, but is a clear and accurate account of 
the recent results at which the best modern scholars have 
arrived,—being mainly an abridgment of Grote’s stand- 
ard History of Greece. The preface to the American 
edition, by Mr. Geo. W. Greene, is well written and to 
the point, and the Appendix, by the same author, is a 
useful feature of the work. M. 


DescriIpTiIvE AND I_tustratTep CaTALoGcue. School Mer- 


chandise, Furniture, Charts, Gc. 


and Booksellers, No. 512 Arch street. 
plication to the publishers. 


This attractive Catalogue, announced in our July issue 


as in preparation, has found its way to our table. The il- 
lustrations, representing many kinds of apparatus, with 


recent improvements upon the same, are of large size, and | 
show up admirably on the smooth surface of its creamy- | 


tinted paper. These include school desks for teachers 


and pupils, of a dozen approved styles and patents; globes | 
of all sizes and prices,—ranging from Williamson’s con- | 


centric celestial and terrestial glass globe, a superb piece 
of apparatus, or the 30-inch Franklin, to Holbrook’s 3- 
inch “toy;” Timby’s geographical clock, Whitall’s plan- 
isphere, Moore’s geoselenean, Holbrook’s gyroscope, celes- 
tial sphere, orrery, and geared tellurian; electrical appa- 
ratus, simple and compound microscopes, magnets and 
armature wheels; forms and solids for object-teaching, 
arithmetical frames and Raffelt’s arithmetical aid; writ- 


ing and drawing slates, drawing instruments, ink wells, | 


medals, etc., etc. Then follow brief descriptions of all 
maps and charts of value published in this country; also, 
lists of general school merchandise and valuable educa- 
tional works that may be ordered through this firm. This 
interesting catalogue will be suggestive to all teaehers and 
school officers. Indeed, it would be voted a delightful 


“picture book” by the little folks, were the teacher to | 


pass it out from his desk occasionally when he sees them 
grow tired of the well-thumbed speller, first reader, or 
primary mental. We can readily credit the statement 
when the publishers assure us that their catalogue is “ en- 
tirely new and the most complete in the line of general 


school merchandise ever issued in the United States.” m. | 


Illustrated | 


Wesster’s Scuoot Dictionaries. New 
Edition, 

A Pocxetr Dictionary oF THE ENGLIsH LANGUAGE. 
Abridged from the American Dictionary of Noah Web- 
ster, LL. D., with a collection of Words, Phrases, Mot- 
toes, Ge., in Latin and French, with translations into 
English. Wm. G. Webster, editor. Pp. 250. Smail 
pocket-size—(3 by 4 inebes.) New York: Ivison, 
Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

a5) 

Army AND Navy Pocket Dictionary. 

319. Same editor and publishers. 


Same size. 


Primary Scuoot DicTioNAry oF THE ENGuisH Lan- | 


GuaGE; Explanatory, Pronouncing and Synonymous 3 with 
an appendix containing various us¢ful Tables, mainly 
abridged from the latest edition of the Ameriean Dic- 
tionary of Noah Webster, LL. D. By Wm. G. Web- 
ster and Wm. A. Wheeler. Illustrated with more than 
200 Engravings in wood. Pp. 352. Smaill quarto 
size. Same edi urs and publishers. 1868. 


Book Notices. 


Philadelphia: F. A. | 
Bancroft G@ Co., General Sebool Furnishers, Publishers | 
Sent free on ap- | 


| C®SAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR. 


Pp. 
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OF THE ENGLISH 
Same size, with 250 Illustra- 


A Common Scuoot DICTIONARY 
LANGUAGE, &c. Pp. 400. 
tions. Same Editors and Publishers. 1868. 

A Hien ScHoon DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, &C. With over 300 Illustrations. *p. 415. 

ACADEMIC EDITION. A Dictionary of the English Language, 
éc. With over 350 Illustrations. Medium quarto. Pp. 460. 


12 mo. 


By the use of small, clear type, and thin but good 
paper, it is really astonishing to find how many words are 
contained, even in the pocket edition, of this series, and 
how satisfactory definitions, pronunciations and other fea- 
tures are. We can safely commend the whole series— 
each book to its proper use and class of purchasers. They 
combine beauty, cheapness, adaptedness to their several 
purposes, with accuracy, and the latest usages of the lan- 
guage. B. 
MARTINDALE’S SERIES OF SPELLERS. The Primary Spel- 

ler for young children. Designed as an introduction to the 
author’s Common School Speller. By Joseph C. Martindale, 

Prin. Madison Gram. Sch. Phila., and autor of Hist. U. 

S. &e. Pp. 95. Phila.: BE. H. Butler & Co. 1868. 
THE COMMON SCHOOL SPELLER. 

tion to the author’s Complete Speller. 

author and publishers. 1868. 

THE COMPLETE SPELLER, for Schools and Academies. 
ranged to facilitate the study of the orthography and pronun- 
ciation of the English Language. 18 mo. Pp. 158. 
author and publishers. 1868, 

This is a very admirable series of speHing books with- 
out reading lessons—a class of good old books we, at least, 
have not yet lost confidence in, especially when the spel- 
ling columns are accompanied or followed, as here, by 
sections for writing with the intention of reducing the 


18 mo. 
Designed as an intreduc- 
18 mo. Pp. 9%. Same 


Ar- 


Same 


| memorized spelling to practical orthography by writing it. 


In fact, spelling is only, in use, a writing exercise. We 
never spell words in speaking—only in writing; and 
therefore, after memorizing the manner of spelling words 
and showing by the tongue that we énow how, we@should 


| always show by the pen or pericil that we can do what we 


know. In the first of the series the exercises for writing 
the sections are in script—which is a good idea. R. 
With a 
By Wm. Bingham, A. M., Superin- 
Cloth, 12mo. Pp. 348. 
1868. 


Vocabulary and Notes. 
tendent of the Bingham School. 
Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 
A good edition of a familiar classic. The seven books 
of the Gallic War are given in large, clear type. The 
notes,—for the most part references to numbered sections 
in the grammar,—afford such aid as the industrious pupil 
requires; teaching him how to grapple with difficult con- 
structions, and acquire strength for new encounters. The 
vocabulary has been carefully prepared, words being traced 
to the primary root upon which they are formed. A very 
fine map, in colors, shows the ‘three parts” into which, 
as every Latin pupil well. knows, ‘* Gallia est omnis di- 
visa.” A sketch of the life of Cesar isalso given. It 
is, in fine, such an edition of Cesar’s Commentaries as 
the teacher who would have his pupils do honest work 
must heartily approve. M. 
PROGRESSIVE DRAWING Books. For Home and School. 

In Twelve Parts. Philadelphia: Fisher & Brother, No. 12 

North Sixth St. 

A series of drawing books,—Nos. 1 to 12 inclusive— 
constituting a course of gradually progressive lessons in 
linear drawing. Where regular instruction is not given, 
it would be well if the teacher were supplied with sets of 
drawing cards and books for occasional use. Of these 
there are several series before the public, and we take 
pleasure in announcing this as an addition to the list. 
Teachers interested in this direction will find the series 
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easy and progressive—leading the pupil gradually from 
the merest outlines to the more striking effects of light 
and shade. The price, which is no doubt moderate but 
of which we have not been informed, may be learned by 
addressing the publishers as above. 


Pennsylvania School “fournal. 


|September, 


Portrer AnD Hammonp’s Circutar, describing and il- 
lustrating their well known system, as issued by Cowperth- 
wait & Co., 25 South Sixth street, Philadelphia, is well 
worth examination. All desiring to see it can be sup- 
plied with a copy by sending as above. 





Department of Common Schools. 





DeparTMENT oF CoMMoN ScuHoots, ) 
HarrispurG, September, 1868. 
Orrictat. | 
DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 


Address delivered at the Dedication of the Cenotaph, 
erected in memory of the former pupils of Nazareth Hall, 
who fell in defence of their country in the war of the 
rebellion, by Edmund De Schweinitz. 

Eighty-third Annual Catalogue of the officers and 
students of the Moravian Boarding School at Nazareth, 
Pennsylvania. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Teachers of the Public 
Schools of the city of Adrian, Michigan. 

Circular of the Chester Acadernv 

Twelth Annual Circular and C  alogue of the Officers 
and Students of Monmouth Collexe, Illinois. 

Annual Catalogue and Circular of Washington and 
Jefferson College, Pennsylvania. 

Twentieth Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Stu- 
dents of Freeland Seminary, Freeland, Montgomery co., 
Penna. 

Annual Circular and Catalogue of the Parkesburg In- 
stitute, Parkesburg, Penna. 

Circular of the Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

The Educator for July. 

The Sixth Annual Announcement of the New York 
Medical College for Women. 

Teachers’ Advocate for August. 

The Annual Commencement and Anniversary Exer- 
cises of the State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 

Circular of the Evansville (Indiana) Teachers’ Train- 
ing School, A. M. Gow, Principal. 

Circular of Oakdale Seminary, Pughtown, Chester co., 
Penna. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the State of Kansas. 

Catalogue of the Southwestern Normal College, Cali- 
fornia, Penna. 

Pittsburgh Educational Directory for the school year of 
1868. 

Letters from Superintendents of the Public Schools of 
New York city, with Correspondence on the Principles 
of Education. 

Record of Visits to the Primary Schools of the city of 
New York, by John Hecker, School Inspector. 

Thirteenth Annual Catalogue of Beaver Female Semi- 
nary, Beaver, Penna. 

Circular of the Pennsylvania Military Academy, Ches- 
ter, Penna. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Penna. 

Forty-ninth Annual Report of the Board of Con- 
trollers of the Public Schools of the First School Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, for the year ending December 31st, 
1867. 

Illustrated Catalogue of School Merchandise, J. A. 
Bancroft & Co., No. 512 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

Chester Academy Record for June. 


Catalogue and Circular of the Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal School, Millgrsville, Penna., for the years 1867-8. 

Journal De L’ Instruction Publique, Quebec, Canada. 

Annual Report of the School Committee and Super- 
intendent of Schools of the city of Fall River. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education and Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State of New 
Hampshire. 

Annual Report of the Public School System of the 
city of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Journal of Education, Toronto, Canada. 

Journal of Education, Quebec, Canada. 


—_——_—__——- 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


No. 
151 Martha J. Graham. , Pittsburgh, Allegheny County. 
152/Sarah A. Wallace,...Pittsburgh,  “ és 
153 Benjamin Jones.... . Wilkins, 1s 

154 Jonathan K. Hartzler,McVeytown, Mifflin 

155,U. W. Teegarden Clarksville, Greene 

156 Wm. M. Nickeson...Clarksville, 

157 Sarah A. Platt....... New Brighton, Beaver 

158) Lizzie J. Ball........ Morrisville, Bucks 


NAME, COUNTY. 





| 159 John Jay Taggart.... Pittsburgh, Allegheny 


160 
161 


M. E. Taggart Pittsburgh, 
Hannah J. Bell...... Pittsburgh, 
162| Fannie M. Congher.. . Pittsburgh, 
163 Annie Curry Pittsburgh, 
164 Bella McLean . Pittsburgh, 
165 Lottie C. Martin Pittsburgh, 
166 Irenia Rutledge . Pittsburgh, 
167 M. Eleanor Lent.....Scranton, Luzerne 
168 Jane B. Wilkeson.... Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
169) A. F. Jones........> Hazleton, Luzerne 
170/ Hiram Hutchinson... Hazleton, a 
171 Agnes Gorman - Hazleton, = 
172/E. W. Rogers...... «Providence, “ 
173/Sarah A. Reynolds... .Chambersburg, Franklin 
174: Wm. P. Dewalt...../ Adamsburg, Westmorel’d “ 
175 J. Allen McCrum....Pittsburgh, Allegheny “ 
INSTITUTES. 
(i eee | ee September 21st. 
- October 6th. 
» ++ October 12th. 
- October rgth. 
October 19th. 
+e. October 2oth. 

+ «+++ West Chester .....October 26th. 
Lancaster......... Lancaster - November 9th. 
Pst visie'tise .»+-November 17th. 
Lehigh - December 7th. 
Perry + +++++-New Bloomfield. ..December 21:st. 
Northampton Easton December 21st. 
Washington .«« December 21st. 
Centre December 28th. 
Clarion +eeeeees January 18th. 


Westmoreland. .....Greensburg 
South Erie.... 
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INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS. 


The Department is authorized to announce that the 
following named gentlemen will make engagements to 
give instruction at Teachers” Institutes during the eoming 
season : 

W. W. Wooprurr, West Chester, Chester county, Pa. 

S. G. Boyp, York, York county, Pa. 

A. N. Raus, Kutztown, Berks co., Pa., until Dec, 1. 

These gentlemen are all well known to the Superin- 
tendents and tefthers of the State, and no words com- 
mending their fitness to perform efficiently the duties they 
are willing to undertake are deemed necessary. Their 


terms can be ascertained by application to them personally. | 


— ————— me 


EXPENSES OF THE OFFICERS OF THE SCHOOL | 


DEPARTMENT AT INSTITUTES. 


The State allows the School Department $500 per an- 
num for travelling expenses, but this sum is found to be 
guite too small to cover all the ordinary expenses of this 
character, and in addition those incurred in attending In- 


stitutes. 


tendent and of all persons connected with the School De- 
partment, when in attendance at Institutes, will be de- 
frayed by the proper Institute authorities. ‘The matter is 
spoken of here in order to change the question from one 
of taste to one of business. 





DIRECTORS’ DAY AT INSTITUTES. 


Large numbers of directors attended the Institutes dur- | 


ing the past year, many of them for a single day, a smaller 
number for more than one day, and a few for the whole 
week. This attendance of directors at Institutes will in- 


that may be made to result from it to the school interests 
of the districts from which they come, it is suggested that 


the several County Superintendents having charge of the | 


Institutes set apart a day or half a day during the week 
of the Institute, to be called the Directors’ Day. If this 
suggestion be adopted, it will be best for Superintendents to 
name this day in their calls for the Institutes, to other- 


wise invite the directors to be present, and to so order the | 
exercises of the appointed day, that they may have special | 


bearing upon the duties of directors. 
What county can report the attendance at its Institute 
of the largest proportional number of directors ? 


————— 


t 


‘ 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Question. What qualifications entitle a teacher to re- 
ceive a Permanent Certificate ? 

Answer. The qualifications named in the Jetter of 
the law are: First, he must be a “practical teacher ;” 
second, he must hold a Professional Certificate; and, 
third, he must have taught “the three preceding annual 
school terms.” In addition to this, the spirit of the law 
evidently implies that no one should be granted a Per- 
manent Certificate who is not a good scholar, a skilful 
teacher, and an active worker in behalf of his profession, 
and the general interests of education. 

A teacher who holds a permanent Certificate should be 
a good scholar. The law requires such a teacher to un- 
dergo an examination in what are called the Common 
School branches, in the History of the United States, and 
in the Theory of Teaching. No personal considerations, 
no inducements whatever, should tempt those in authority 


Department of Common Schools. 


It will be expected, therefore, that during the | 
coming season the expenses for boarding of the Superin- | 
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to grant Permanent Certificates to any who are not thorough 
in these branches, and to be thorough in them requires 
much knowledge outside of them. The examination 
ought to be especially searching in respect to the Theory 
of Teaching. 
| A teacher who holds a Permanent Certificate should 
be a skilful teacher. County Superintendents and Com- 
mittees on Teachers’ Certificates ought to be fully assured 
on this point, not from hearsay evidence, not from a 
single visit to a school, but from prolonged and critical 
observation, before signing recommendations for Perma- 
nent Certificates. We are building up a great profession; 
let us do it surely, if slowly. 

A teacher who holds a Permanent Certificate should 
| be an active worker in behalf of his profession and the 

general interests of education. No teacher who does not 

attend Institutes and educational meetings when opportu- 

nity is afforded him of doing so, or who, when in attend- 

ance, does not take an active part in them; no teacher 
| who does not regularly read educational books and jour- 
| nals; in short, no teacher who is not a living, moving, 

educational force, both in the school-room and out of it, 
| is entitled to hold a Permanent Certificate. 

These remarks are made in the fear that in some 
counties Permanent Certificates are being granted with- 
| out due consideration. Let not the working of our whole 

system be again clogged, as in the times of the old Profe:- 

sional Certificates. No great harm has yet been done, as 
| only about two hundred Permanent Certificates have been 

granted in the whole State; but “an ounce of preventa- 
| tive is worth a pound of cure,” in this as in other mat- 
| ters. 
| Qvestion. Can any teacher holding a Professional 
Certificate make application for a Permanent Certifi- 
cate without regard to the time he has held it? 

Answer. A teacher who holds a Professional Certifi- 
cate has complied with one of the conditions necessary in 


crease every year; and in view of the great advantage | order to obtain a Permanent Certificate, but it by no means 


| follows that he is entitled to receive such a certificate. 
The intention of the law evidently is to make the Per- 
manent Certificate a higher grade of certificate than a 
Professional Certificate, especially with reference to ex- 
perience in teaching and professional qualifications gener- 
ally. I donot think a County Superintendent is justifiable 
in granting a Professional Certificate, and then, ina short 
time, endorsing the application of the holder for a Per- 
manent Certificate, nor do I think a Committee on Teach- 
| ers’ Certificates should give such a proceeding their sanc- 

tion. It is entirely within the meaning of the law for 

Superintendents and Committee to agree upon a general 

rule requiring such teachers to teach a certain number of 
| terms before applying for Permanent Certificates. 

Question. Can a teacher holding a Permanent Cer- 
tificate have branches other than those expressly named 
inserted in it? 

Answer. He can; but in order to do so, he must first 
have them inserted in his Professional Certificate by the 
proper County Superintendent, after which a recommen- 
dation to that effect from the County Superintendent, en- 
dorsed by the Committee on Teachers’ Certificates, will 
secure the desired object at this office. 





REPORTS FROM PRINCIPALS OF STATE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS. 


Forms for the usual statistical reports have been trans- 
mitted tothe several Principals of the State Normal 
Schools. It is expected they will be filled up as soon 
| as convenient, and returned. 
| A written report from each of the Principals of these 

schools should accompany the statistical report. It is not 
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desired that these reports should be as long or as elaborate 
as those of last year. What is wanted at the present 
time is a succinct history of the year’s work. The mat- 
ter of the reports could, perhaps, be conveniently em- 
braced under something like the following heads: 

1. Improvements made during the past year.—The im- 
provements meant to be spoken of here are those of an 
external character relating to grounds, buildings, furniture, 
apparatus, libraries, cabinets, &c. 

2. Work done in the School during the past year.—The 
kind of work referred to as proper to be placed under this 
head is of an internal character, such as concerns the 
teaching and government, classes, studies, graduates, lec- 
tures, moral and ieligious instruction, &c. 

3- Improvements to be made during the present year. 

4. Suggestions as to changes in the Normal Sebool policy 


of the State. 





EDUCATIONAL ITEMS FOR JUNE, 1868. 


Apams.—Superintendent taught a Normal School 21 
days. 

Carson.—Superintendent spent several weeks in attend- 
ing and assisting at the examinations of the public 
at Mauch Chunk. 

Centre.—Much has been done during the past 
Sixteen new school houses have been erected, some of 
which are fine structures; 22 rooms supplied with good 
furniture; 82 with apparatus, and 8 graded. 

CrearrieLp.—Fifty-three teachers in attendance at the 
Normal Institute. 

Crawrorp.—One of the finest school buildings in the 
State has just been erected in Meadville. The grounds 
embrace four acres. ‘The building stands about the centre 
of the grounds. Dimensions, 75 * 50 feet, and 38 feet 
high in the front. The plan of the building is excel- 
lent, and the furniture and apparatus are of the most ap- 
proved style. The work of erection has been under the 
general supervision of the Board of Directors, consisting 
of Messrs. E. L. Litchfield, A. L. Power, W. B. Glea- 
on, Dr, J. B. Frasier, H. A. McDowell, E. B. Van Tas- 
sel, A. P. Foster and F. Moulthrop. 

Eris City.—The school year closed, showing fine gains 
in attendance, promptness and scholarship, on the part of 
pupils. 

Huntincpon.—Superintendent spent the month in 
teaching a Normal class. 

Inpiana. During the summer we have had over one 
hundred schools in active operation. Counting common 
and subscription schools during the year it will average 
about seven months. 

Mirriin.—Schools are closed; Superintendent engaged 
in teaching; a goodly number of the Teachers in the 
county in attendance. 

NorTHAMPTON.—There seems to be a disposition on 
the part of a number of Boards to pay better wages, and 
secure better teachers. Prospects for a State Normal 
School in this district are very encouraging. A meeting 
will be neld in August. 

Scnvytxitt.—No other part of my labors has been at- 
tended with so much success as my efforts to advance and 
elevate the educational standing of our teachers. During 
the examinations held this month, so conspicuous has been 
the progress of the Teachers that Directors and others, 
who annually attend these meetings, noticed and volun- 
tarily commented upon it. 

Snyper.—More new school houses are in the course of 
erection now than in many years previous. 

TroGa.—More than half the annual reports and cer- 
tificates of Directors I am obliged to send back 
rection. 


schools 


year. 


for cor- 
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Wasuincron.—lInstitutions which held exercises closing 
the year’s labor are Washington Female Seminary and 
California Normal School. Both were highly prosperous. 
The public schools of the town of Washington have 
The building is fine, surrounded 
One Principal and nine teachers 
the ex- 


been quite successful. 
by beautiful grounds. 
are employed. All did their duty faithfully, as 
aminations plainly showed. 

Wiuramsport Ciry.—The Board propose to build one 
school-house this summer. The school term will beeight 
months, and nearly all the old teacher# will be re-em- 
ployed. 


+ —— 


EDUCATIONAL ITEMS FOR JULY, 1868. 


+} 
tne 


ArmstTronc.—There have been two meetings of 
Committee on Permanent Certificates. At the first meet- 
ing it was resolved that all applicants for these certificates 
shall be required to pass a thorough examination. The 
Superintendent fully concurred in this measure. 

Biair.—The School Directors of Taylor district have, 
notwithstanding the opposition of many, made the school 
term five instead of four months. 

CamBria.—We have two Normal Institutes in this 
county. Both are prosperous and doing a good work. 
Centre,—County Normal Institute opened July 22. 

Criinton.—Superintendent opened Normal School in 
Lock Haven 
pected 

Cumazertanp.—H. M. Johnson, D. D., President of 
Dickinson College, has gone whence no traveler returns. 
The Norma! Institute held at Boiling Spring closed on 
the 26th of June. Fifty-seven pupils were in attendance. 

Lancaster.—The examinations are better attended 
this year than formerly. At some there were as many as 
two hundred spectators Directors manifest more 
interest in good certificates than I observed in forme: 


August 3, with 16 teachers—more are ex- 


pre ent. 


years, 
The Direct rs of 


H } } ¢ 
leg a iarge Scnooi-nouse I 


build- 


ugh are about 


Manheim Bor 
g lj Some Ggoubke 


or ali the schools. 

houses are also going up. 
Lepanon.—Lebanon and North Lebanon Boroughs 

t 


been 


were recently consolidated, and the schools have 
placed under a system of regular gradation. An efficient 
corps of Teachers has been employed for the ensuing 
term of nine months. The salaries of teachers, especiall; 
of females, This is a step in the 
right direction, as it encourages and rewards some of ou: 


most faithful teachers. 


have been increased. 


Lenicu.—The examinations were attended by 76 di- 
rectors and 240 citizens, only one Board failing to have 
quorum, and that Board reduced the school term from fiv« 
to four months. The applicants this year are far super! 
in qualifications. For this we are greatly indebted to the 
Kutztown Normal Schocl. A number of fine new school- 
houses are in the course of erection. 

Lycominc.—A splendid school building is in course of 
erection at Montourville. The Committee on Perma- 
nent Certificates resolved to examine all applicants for 
Permanent Certificates. 

Montcomery.—Superintendent finds best examina- 
tions where Institutes were kept up with proper interest. 

ScraNTon.—The examinations closed with an exhi- 
bition of the High and Grammar Schools, which was at- 
tended by a large number of the friends of public schools, 
who were highly pleased with the performances of the 
pupils. 

Snyper.—New buildings are being erected in Middle- 
burg, Freeburg and Washington. Two of these are two 
stories high. 
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Warren.—The spring term of the Warren Union 
School closed with an exhibition, held in the Court | 
House, July 3. The salaries of all the teachers have 
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| been raised; a more systematic gradation has been adopt- 


ed, and the examinations of the pupils are more satis- 
factory. 





~ 
> 


Convention of Cou 
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nty Superintendents. 





The State Convention of County, City and 
Borough School Superintendents of Pennsyl- | 
vania met, agreeably to the call of the State | 
Superintendent, in the Supreme Court Room, 
Harrisburg, at two o’clock p. M., July 30, 1868. 

The State Superintendent, as Chairman ex- 
cficis, called the meeting to order, and ex- 
plained more fully the object of the meeting, 
and why the Convention was called at this par- 
ticular time. The following is a synopsis of 
his remarks: 

Gentlemen of the Convention: Before receiving nomina- 
tions for a permanent President, I wish to say a few words 
in reference to the calling of this Convention, the time 
of calling it, and the business to be brought before it. The 
Convention was called because it was thought good might be 
made to come out of it. Most of you have been in office 
two years, some of you a much longer time, and surely 
each of you’ is in possession of information that will be 
calculated to benefit the rest. “In the multitude of 
councilors there is safety.” You have come to counsel 
together concerning an interest than which there is no 
other more important in the Commonwealth. You can 
learn from one another, and what you learn you can 
spread broadcast over the whole State. 

Besides, it is noticeable here and everywhere that the 
school interests of the State are in a high degree pros- 
perous. They are attracting attention upon all sides, and 
consequently measures for their improvement will be apt 
to meet with ready support on the part of the people. 

As illustrating the new interest awakened in relation to 
school affairs, take the matter of building and improving 
school houses. In the year 1867, we spent nearly $1,- 
300,000 for this purpose, a greater amount by over $500,- 
coo than was ever spent for the same purpose before. In 
1$68 it appears we increased this amount g500,0a0 more, 
and for the current school year, 1869, we shall spend, as 
I estimate it, the enormous sum of $2,500,000 for school 
houses alone. To show the spirit that is abroad, it needs 
only that I should state that, in addition to the thirteen 
mill tax which school directors can now levy for building 
purposes, special acts were passed by the last Legislature 
authorizing different boards to borrow some $500,000. 
These facts are really wonderful, and show an interest in 
education never felt in this State before, if in any other. 

This progress is not only noticeable in the matter of 
school buildings, but in everything else in relation to 
schools, in school furniture and apparatus, in the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, in the number of Institutes and edu- 
cational meetings held, and in the new zeal with which 
school officers are doing their duty throughout the State. 
And the people sanction al] that is being done. 

Our Legislature appropriated $500,000 for school pur- 
poses last winter, the largest appropriation except one ever 
made in this State for a similar purpose, and it is the most 
popular act done by that Legislature. 

It is an old saying that “ we should strike while the 


indeed, prove it, and we should strike, strike now, and 
like men. Shakspeare says: 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood, 
Leads on to fortune.” 

This is our floodtide, and we must take advantage of it. 

The Convention was called at this time in order to en- 
able Superintendents from the western part of the State 
to attend the State Teachers’ Association next week with- 
out returning home. This, I presume, will be a sufficient 
reason for bringing you away from home this hot weather, 
and at this busy season. 

I want this Convention to be a working body. We 
have work to do, and we must do it, I have invited no 
one to lecture before the Convention, no one to make a 
speech, no one even to make a report. I want to reach 
the pith and marrow of the live questions of the times by 
close discussion. We shall not be entertained with a 
“ feast of reason” or enlivened by a “ flow of soul,” but 
we will be invigorated with the spirit of hard work, 

Having said this much with reference to these matters, 
Iam ready to receive nominations for permanent Presi- 
dent. 

The Convention then proceeded to a per- 
manent organization. 

On motion, the following named gentlemen 
wete elected officers of the Convention: 

President—_W. W. Woodruff, of Chester. 

Vice Presidents—H. Armstrong, of Luzerne, and O. 
J. Chubbuck, of Bradford. 

Recording See.—W. W. Watson, of Susquehanna. 

Assistant Secretaries—W. G. Lehman, of Lebanon, 
and G. J. Luckey, of Pittsburg. 

President W. W. Woodruff, in addressing 


the convention, spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen of the Convention: In accepting the position 
to which your partiality has called me, I should be false 
to my own feelings, and false to every just and generous 
sentiment of appreciative gratitude, were I not to express, 
on this occasion, my hearty thanks for the honor con- 
ferred in choosing me to preside over the deliberations of 
this earnest and intelligent body of educators. Animated, 
I trust, by a noble and common purpose, we have come 
from every section of our venerable Commonwealth to 
consult for the interest of the great cause to which this 
earnest and active period of our lives is dedicated. We 
have come not only for the utterance, but for the audi- 
ence of truth; not only to open to others and make free 
to all the garnered treasures of our own experience; but 
to gather and appropriate, if we may, what others have 
gleaned. The work before us is not indefinite. We 
-can not say to the State Superintendent, as Peter said to 
Cornelius and his friends, “For what intent have you 
sent for us?” For happily the most important topics 
that will engage our attention have been specified in the 
circular sent out by the School Department, and further 
explained by the Superintendent in the remarks to which 
we have just listened; though we do not understand that 





iron is hot.” Ours is hot to-day. What I have stated, 
other things that might be’stated, and what you know 


there is any intention or wish that our deliberations should 
| be confined to these. 
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The work of education must be done anew for every 
generation, and hence is a perpetual legacy of labor. In 
the progress of a work fraught with consequences so mo- 
mentous and so enduring, it would be strange, indeed, if 
the earnest minds could be content to decide every ques- 
tion according to the convenient but delusive dictum, 
“If true, not new; and if new, not true.” And yet it 
would seem that for ages, except among the Jesuits, this 
was substantially the accepted doctrine in the conduct of 
schools. But the present age seems to be under the in- 
spiration of a better genius. If there is any such thing 
as science—if the devotion of the human mind to any 
subject can bring to society any substantial good as the 
fruit of thought, as it confessedly has in astronomy, chem- 


istry and philosophy, some good results must be achieved | 


when human thought is applied to the methods of con- 
ducting schools and of imparting instruction to the young. 
It is this idea that has called us together to discuss these 
educational questions. It was this idea that moved a re- 
cent Legislature to embody a growing public sentiment in 
the law requiring that an annual Teachers’ Institute should 
be held in every county of the Commonwealth—a law 
that has aroused an educational interest in every county 
from Lake Erie to the Delaware—such as was never felt 
before. The future is full of promise—full of promise of 
abundant labor and of large reward; for largely the re- 
ward of toil is toiling. In doing there is great reward. 
The torpid soul that longs for 
“ Some boundless contiguity of shade,” 

where it can doze away a merely vegetative existence, has 
never felt in full fruition the throb of conscious life. It 
knows not the bliss of action—the highest happiness that 
earth can give, or, perhaps, heaven bestow. 


But our time is limited, and I must not detain you, ex- | 


cept for a single remark. I am not familiar with the 
rules governing deliberative bodies, and I therefore be- 
speak your forberance, and solicit your aid in these some- 
times difficult and delicate duties. 

Thanking you again for the honor conferred, and 
promising my best efforts to make this a profitable and 
pleasant meeting, I await the further pleasure of the 
Convention. 

After the election of officers, Prof. Wicker- 
sham informed the Convention that the Gover- 
nor would leave the city this afternoon, and 
suggested that if the Superintendents would like 
to meet the Governor during their stay here, it 
would be necessary to appoint a committee to 
wait upon His Excellency and invite him to 
appear before the Convention. On motion by 
Mr. Martin, of Sullivan, a committee of five 
was appointed to visit the Governor and in- 
vite him to the floor of the Convention. The 
following named gentlemen were appointed: 
Messrs. Wickersham, Chairman; Ermentrout, 
of Berks; Gilchrist, of Washington; Dale, of 
Venango; and Lindsey, of Warren. During 


the absence of the committee, prayer was of- | 
fered by the Rev. Mr. Calkins, of Tioga. The | 
roll was then called by the Secretary, and 45 | 


Superintendents responded to their names, show- 


ing that more than seven thousand schools were | 
| every duty known to manhood. 


| magnitude and importance that it impresses itself upon 


represented at the opening of the Convention. 
At this stage Governor Geary appeared, and 
was introduced by the President. He said: 
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| liberations. 


| back to us on this day. 


| we shall discharge our duties. 


| September, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: I can scarcely find words 
sufficient to express my feelings upon meeting so many 
able and distinguished gentlemen from every portion of 
the State of Pennsylvania. This Convention, represent- 
ing as it does almost every county in the State, enables me 
to extend to the whole Commonwealth at once my con- 
gratulations upon the educational condition of the State. 

I regard this conference as one of the most important 
that has ever taken place in Pennsylvania. The Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, and the Superintendents 
of nearly each and every county in the State, have con- 
vened here together for the purpose of taking counsel 
upon and discussing the various questions of interest in 
connection with education. As far as I have been con- 
cerned, since I have been inducted into office as Chief 
Magistrate of the State, my business relative to the schools 
of the State has been conducted through our respected, 
able and efficient Superintendent of Common Schools ; 
and now I assure you that it affords me the highest plea- 
sure to meet those who are so nearly connected with the 
best interests of the Commonwealth. What the seventy 
major generals were to the army of the United States dur- 
ing the rebellion, I regard the sixty-seven Superintendents 
of common schools in Pennsylvania to the cause of edu- 
cation in this great Commonwealth. You are so near 
and dear to those who are benefited by education, and by 
the progress of common schools in Pennsylvania, that we 
hail your presence amongst us with delight. We think 
that by your counsels together here upon the various 
questions to be laid before you, much wisdom will be eli- 
minated, and that much good must result from your de- 
I regret that under the circumstances I am 
compelled to leave the city in the course of a few mo- 
ments, and I can only give you a hearty welcome to the 
Capital of the State, but I hope that your presence here 
may be pleasant and agreeable, and that this occasion 
may long be remembered by the fruits that it may bear. 

I feel the great fact that there are intrusted in your 
hands not less than eight hundred thousand of our popu- 
lation—those who -will soon rise to take your places in 
the country and at the helm of State. You have a great 
and glorious mission to perform, a work of the utmost 
importance is in your hands—that you may exercise it 
properly and with due care and consideration is the hope 
of every well-minded citizen. I feel that history will look 
Let us do this work, then, faith- 
fully, and with the consciolkisness that posterity will look 
back upon us with anxious inquiries. Let ages to come 
not poirtt the finger of scorn at any faithlessness on our 


| part. 


We have had much difficulty to contend with in the 
past. We have had men to fight who were filled with 
the determination to break down the school system in this 
State. All the many difficulties that have surrounded 
us are familiar to you. We have had Alps upon Alps to 
cross, but our journey is now comparatively pleasant. It 
is no longer a doubtful question. Pennsylvania is to have 
a most improved free school system—as she should have. 
There is a sentiment among the people of Pennsylvania 
—a progressive sentiment—which cannot be oVerriden 
by ignorance or prejudice. Pennsylvania is not behind 
any State in this Union in the cause of education. 

One-fifth of our population is now in our hands to 
frame and mould—what a glorious mission, then, have 
we! Let the youth of the Commonwealth be so trained 
that they may be duly fitted to counsel the nation; to 
make our laws; to fight our battles, and to discharge 
This mission is of such 


our consciences, and impels us to take counsel as to how 
Let your counsel be such 
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as to produce great good to the Commonwealth through 
our common school system. 

I am rejoiced, again, let me say, to meet you. Our 
Superintendent has acted wisely in calling you together, 
that we may have a free expression of every Superintend- 
ent in the State, seeing eye to eye on this great subject of 
education, which is now receiving more general attention 
than it has heretofore received. 
deliberations be such as may not only aid myself and the 
State Superintendent in the discharge of our duties, but 
such as will enable us to lay the various matters involved 
before the Legislature at its coming session, so that its 
action may tend to the advancement of the great cause. 
Let it not be said, you have been called here in vain. 


Let the results of your | 
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practicable? How should an examination in the Theory 
of Teaching be conducted ?” 

During the remainder of the afternoon the 
above questions were discussed. The following 
named gentlemen participated: Messrs. Calk- 
ins, of Tioga; Heiges, of York; Gilchrist, of 
Washington ; Dale, of Venango; Martin, of 
Sullivan; Persons, of Crawford; Ermentrout, 


of Berks, and Lindsey, of Warren. 


We have always had our enemies—we have them yet. | 


No matter. We have had our difficulties in the past, 
but have always been able to surmount them. I pledge 
you that I will render all the assistance that I can in the 


cause, and I trust that He who is above us all—looking | * in ’ 
| tion, to visit the Insane Asylum in a body. 


down upon us all—that He will bless the efforts of this 


Convention, and inspire you with the spirit of truth and | 
Sgn. ; cepted, with thanks, and it was decided that the 
Mr. Peirce, of Philadelphia, moved a vote of 
thanks to the Governor, which was given by a | 


the ability to accomplish great things. 


rising vote. 
ed around him to pay their respects and give 
cordial greetings. "The Governor then bade 
farewell to the Convention, and promised his 


After which the members gather- | 


unqualified support to the advancement of the | 
cause of education, and said that his aid might , 


be relied upon in whatever the Convention 
might ask. 


On motion of Mr. Walthour, of Westmore- 


Jand, the Chairman appointed Messrs. Walt- 
hour, Heiges, of York, and Evans, of Lancas- 


ter, to constitute a committee on order of busi- | 


ness, 

Mr. Shumaker, of Franklin, moved that 
speeches on any one subject be limited to ten 
minutes, and that no member be allowed :o 
speak twice. 

Mr. Gilchrist moved to amend by limiting 
the first speech to ten and the second to five 
minutes. 
the motion, with the amendment, adopted. 

On motion, it was agreed that the deliberations 
of the Convention close at 12 M., 1st of August. 

It was also decided that the Convention hold 
three sessions daily, as follows: Morning ses- 
sion to commence at g and close at 12; after- 
noon session to commence at 2 and close at 5; 
evening session to commence at 8 and close at 
the pleasure of the members. 


The amendment was agreed to, and | 


The Committee on order of business report- | 


ed that the deliberations of the Convention 
should be in the same order as set forth in the 


call made by the State Superintendent, unless | 


subsequently changed by said Committee. 


The Convention then proceeded to the dis- | 


cussion of the first topic, namely: 

“The Examination of Teachers,—should such exami- 
nations be oral or written? public or private? Isa uni- 
form standard of estimating the qualifications of teachers 


Pending the discussion, Mr. Hawker, of 
Wayne, moved to admit Colonel George F. 
McFarland, State Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools, to a seat in the Convention. 
Agreed to. 

Prof. Wickersham communicated a written 
invitation from Dr. Curwen, to the Conven- 


After some discussion, the invitation was ac- 


visit be made on Friday, at 4 P. M. 

Mr. Ermentrout moved that Prof. Bates, the 
State Historian, be admitted as an honorary 
member of the Convention. Agreed to. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet at 
8 o’clock, Pp. M. , 

EVENING SESSION. 


The Convention reassembled at 8 Pp. M., 


President Woodruff in the chair. 


The consideration of the subject—* The 
examination of teachers ’”’—was resumed. After 
a thorough discussion by Messrs. Sheeley, of 
Adams; Luckey, of Pittsburg; Barkley, of 
Columbia; Jones, of Erie ; Mohler, of Mifflin ; 
Wright, of Perry, Calkins, of Tioga; Wat- 


| son, of Susquehanna; Johnson, of Cameron, 


and Witham, of Beaver, it was moved, by Mr. 
Gilchrist, that the chair take an expression of 
opinion upon the several questions involved in 


| the above subject. 


A vote was taken, and resulted as follows: 
For examinations exclusively oral, 5; exclu- 
sively written, 2; for examinations by the writ- 
ten and oral methods combined, 38. 

The Convention was unanimous in favor of 
Public Examinations. The.next question, “Is 
a uniform standard of estimating the qualifica- 
tion of the teacher’ practicable?” the vote stood 
13 yeas to 24 nays. It was also decided that 
there should be a separate examination in the 


| Theory of Teaching, as in other branches. 


The hour of adjournment having arrived, the 
President declared the Convention adjourned 


| until] the next morning at 9 o’clock. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


The Convention assembled at the appointed 
hour, President Woodruff in the chair. Mr. 


| Gilchrist, of Washington, opened the proceed- 


ings with prayer. 
The chairman of the committee on order of 
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business reported the second topic for consid- 
eration,—** The visitation of schools,’’-—Can 
a Superintendent employ his time better than 
in visiting schools? Should he visit all the 
schools in a district, or only those that seem 
most to need his supervision? Should he give 
notice of his coming, or take the teacher by 
surprise? 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Chub- 
buck, of Bradford,—after which further ar- 
rangements were made in regard to rail-road 
excursion tickets, and the contemplated visit 
to the Insane Asylum. 

The discussion wasthen continued. Messrs. 
Buehrle, of Allentown; Johnson, of Cameron; 
Hofferd, of Carbon; Woodruff, of Chester; 
Magee, of Centre; spoke to the proposition 
generally, urging visitations to all the schools, 
by surprise, if possible. The discussion was 
continued by Messrs. Woodruff, Strayer, Er- 
mentrout, Barkley and Persons. Mr. Watson, of 
Susquehanna, believed that nearly all the Superin- 
tendents were agreed on this subject, and hoped 
the discussion would now close, inasmuch as 
there were other questions of. more importance 
awaiting attention. Mr. Young objected. 
The discussion was again continued, and par- 
ticipated in by Messrs. Swartz, Cottingham, 
Shoemaker, Witham, Gilchrist, Tussey, Hei- 
ges, Walker, Dale and Evans. Mr. Ingram, 
tormer Superintendent of Dauphin, and Mr. 
McElvain, former Superintendent of Franklin, 
were admitted to seats in the Convention. 
The discussion was continued by Mr. Wright, 
of Perry, and others, when, on motion of Mr. 
Watson, the discussion closed. 

Mr. Charles R. Coburn, Dept. State Su- 
perintendent, and Prof. Wickersham called the 
attention of the Superintendents to the errors 
and discrepancies in the reports that pass 
through their hands from directors, and urged 
promptness and correctness in furnishing re- 
ports, whether coming from directors, or made 
by themselves. The President then proceeded 
to take an expression of the Convention on the 
subject last under consideration, which resulted 
as follows: Thata Superintendent might em- 
ploy his time better than in constantly visiting 
schools, On the question—* Should he give 
notice of his coming, or take the teachers by 
surprise ?’—the vote was for notification, 16 
against 16, 

Prof. Wickersham read the following com- 
munication : 

State Lrgrary, ) 
Harrisaure, July 3 31, 1868. { 
Hon, J. P. Wickersham, 

Dear Sir :—Under the impression that it will prove 

agreeable to the County Superiutendents, now in session 


here, I have directed the State Library to be illuminated 
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| and opened this 


| September, 


evening from 8 tog o’clock, at which hour 
they are respectfully invited to visit the room. 
Respectfully, 
Wien Forney, State Librarian. 

The invitation was accepted with thanks, 

Mr. Walker, of Northumberland, offe 
the following: 

Resolved, That ail y expenses incurred by 
county, city or borough Superintendents, in attending the 
Convention called | by the State Superintendent, be paid 
out of the general appropriation to common schools. 

Mr. Sheeley auvel to amend by urging the 
matter upon the Legislature. Mr. Gilchrist 
favored the resolution with the amendment. 
On motion, the was laid on the 
table. 

The next question presented by the com- 
mittee was: “Is it desirable to emake ant 
change in the law respecting school directors. ?” 

Mr. Armstrong offered the following: 

Resclved, That the number of directors be reduced ti 
three; that they be paid for their services as other town- 
ship officers are paid, and that they be sworn to perform 
their duti hfully before entering upon them. 


Mr. H. 


red 


resoluti: In 


es fait! 
Armstrong supported the resolution. 

urg, opposed the reso- 
moved to amend to the effect that 
yughs be excepted. 

On mo tion, pe amendment was tabled. 

Mr. Buerl »f Allentown, opposed the res- 
olution ; and Superintendents Sheeley, Magee, 
Shumaker, Young and Fisher supported the 
Pending the discussion, the Con- 
until 2 o’clock P. M. 


cities and borc 


resolution. 
vention adjou 


= —~ 
irnea 


AFTERNOON SESSION, ( FRIDAY.) 
resolution relative to 


directors, being 


Mr. Armstrong’s 
number and pay of 
order, was taken up. 

Messrs Bolar and Watson spoke in favor of 
the resolution. Mr. Bolar moved: to amend 
by providing that all candidates should be ex- 
amined by the County Superintendent or some 
other competent officer. The amendment was 
not considered. 

Mr. Luckey, of Pittsburg, moved to amend 
by adding: ** And that the election of school 
directors shall be held separate. from the gen- 
eral election.” The motion was not seconded. 

Superintendent Wright, of Perry, moved to 
amend by adding: ‘ That the standard of qual- 
ifications of schoo] directors should include a 
fair knowledge of reading, writing and arith- 
metic.” Disagreed to. 

The resolution was further discussed by 
Superintendents Persons, Hofferd, Lehman and 
Chubbuck. A number of Superintendents t 
testified that the people of their respective 
counties were anxious that the gesersgd of di- 
rectors be reduced to three for each district, 
and that they be paid. 


schoo] 
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Mr. Armstrong called for a division of the 


resolution. 
Mr. Young, of Lehigh, said as a number of 


gentlemen had come here pledged to vote for | 


the resolution providing for paying directors, 
he called for the yeas and nays. 
The vote was then taken on that part of the 


resolution relating to the reduction of the num- | 


ber to three, by counties, and resulted as 
follows: 
Adams, Beaver, Bedford, Blair, Bradford, Cambria, 


Cameron, Carbon, Centre, Clearfield, Crawford, Dauphin, | é 
y . : , rca. | the resolution on the table. 


yeas 17, nays 27. 


Erie, Indiana, Lebanon, Luzerne, Lycoming, Mifflin, 
Perry, Potter, Susquehanna, Tioga, Venango, Wayne, 


Westmoreland and York counties, and Erie and Scranton | 
| pay of County Superintendents. 


cities—28—responded in the affirmative. 
Allegheny, Chester, Clinton, Columbia, Cumberland, 
Delaware, Franklin,» Huntingdon, Lancaster, Lehigh, 


Montour, Northampton, Schuylkill, Snyder, Sullivan, | 


Union, Washington and Warren counties, and Easton 
borough, and Pittsburg, Allentown and Pottsville cities 
—21—voted iu the negative. 


So the first division was adopted. 


The question was taken on the second divis- | 
ion—providing for the pay of directors—and | 
the County Superintendent should be provided 
| with an office at the county seat, and that the 
Cambria, Cameron, Carbon, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, 
Columbia, Crawford, Cumberland, Dauphin, Franklin, | 
Indiana, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Lycom- | 


resulted as follows: 
Adams, Allegheny, Beaver, Bedford, Blair, Bradford, 


ing, Mifflin, Montour, Northampton, Perry, Potter, 
Schuylkill, Snyder, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, Ve- 
nango, Warren, Wayne, Westmoreland and York coun- 
ties, and Pittsburg, Erie, Scranton and Pottsville cities— 
42—responded in the affirmative. 

Chester, Delaware, Huntingdon, Lancaster, Union 
and Washington counties, and Easton borough and Scran- 
ton city—8—voted in the negative. 

The question was then taken on the third 


division—providing for the administration of | 


an oath to directors on assuming their duties— 


and resulted as follows: 

Adams, Allegheny, Beaver, Bedford, Blair, Bradford, 
Cameron, Carbon, Chester, Clearfield, Crawford, Cum- 
berland, Dauphin, Franklin, Indiana, Lebanon, Lehigh, 
Luzerne, Lycoming, Mifilin, Montour, Perry, Potter, 
Schuylkill, Susquehanna, ‘Tioga, Venango, Warren, 
Wayne, Westmoreland and York counties, and Erie, 
Pittsburg and Scranton cities—3z5—responded in the 
affirmative. Cambria, Clinton, Columbia, Huntingdon, 
Lancaster, Northampton, Sullivan and Washington coun- 
ties, and Easton borough and Allentown and Pottsville 
cities—11—voted in the negative. 


The whole resolution was therefore declared | 


adopted. 

Mr. Watson, by request, offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Legislature, 
that the necessary expenses incurred by directors in at- 
tending triennial conventions to elect County Superinten- 


dents, be paid from the school treasuries of the respective | 


districts. 

Agreed to. 

The second legal topic was presented by the 
Business Committee: ‘Should the law respect- 
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ing County Superintendents remain as it is at 


| present?” 


Mr. Dale, of Venango, thought there was 
no necessity for a change in the law. 

Mr. Gilchrist, of Washington, favored a 
change, especially in regard to salary. 

Mr. Sheeley, of Adams, offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That, in the opinion of the Convention, no 
legislation is necessary at the present time in relation to 
the duties of County Superintendents. 

Mr. Watson, of Susquehanna, moved to lay 
Disagreed to— 


Prof. Wickersham called attention to the 
If this reso- 
lution were allowed to pass, it would be in- 
terpreted as the sense of the Convention, and 
of the Superintendents of the State, that the 


| present rate and mode of pay are entirely sat- 
| isfactory. 
| . s* ‘ all 

it ought to be urged this winter. 


But if there was to be any change, 


Mr. Walker, of Northumberland, endorsed 
the views enunciated by Mr. Gilchrist, that 


salary should be equalized. 

Mr. Lindsey, of Warren, favored a change. 
He favored a re-districting of the State. 

Mr. Evans, of Lancaster, favored a change, 
and thought County Superintendents should 


| have assistants. 


At this stage, Mr. S. S. Jack, ex-Superin- 


| tendent of Westmoreland, and the Hon. S. G. 
Boyd, of York, were admitted to seats in the 


Convention. 
Mr. Watson, of Susquehanna, favored a 
change—equalization of the salary, redistrict- 


| ing of the State, and the employment of Dis- 
| trict Superintendents, with an equal number of 


schools under their charge. 

Mr. Shumaker, of Franklin, offered the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

Strike out all after the word Reso/wed, and insert as 
follows: That one County Superintendent be elected in 
each county, and that the county be divided into districts 
of not more than forty schools in each district; and that 
a District Superintendent be elected in each of these dis- 
tricts, whose duty it shall be to visit the schools of the 
district at least once a month, and report to the County 
Superintendent; and the District Superintendents, or a 
majority of them, shall constitute a Board of Examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny, moved a fur 
ther amendment, that the District Superinten 
dents should perform the duties of Superin 
tendent of the county, and that directors be 
dispensed with. Disagreed to. 

Mr. Walthour, of Westmoreland, moved to 
lay Mr. Shumaker’s resolution on the table. 


Agreed to. 
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Mr. Luckey, of Pittsburg, offered the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, That we recommend the State Legislature 
to authorize the appointment of a committee of two to 
assist the County, City and Borough Superintendents in 
the examination of teachers; and that the said commit- 
tee be appointed by the President Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, to receive five dollars per day for each 
and every day employed. 

Mr. Lindsey, of Warren, moved to lay this 
resolution on the table. Agreed to. 

Mr. Gilchrist, of Washington, moved to add 
to the original resolution the words: Except 
that the salaries of Superintendents be regulated 
by law, according to some equitable standard. 

Pending the consideration, the Convention 


adjourned at four o’clock, and proceeded to the | 


Insane Asylum, in pursuance of the invitation 
of Dr. Curwen. The gentlemen of the Con- 
vention reached the Asylum at 4.45, and were 
cordially received by the Doctor, who con- 
ducted them through the entire building, en- 
abling them to see over three hundred of its 
unfortunate inmates. ‘The visit was a sad but 
profitable one. 
EVENING SESSION. 


The Convention reassembled at the regular 
hour. The resolution of Mr. Sheeley, modi- 
fied by Mr. Gilchrist’s amendment, came up as 
follows: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention no 
legislation is deemed necessary at the present time in re- 
lation to the duties of County Superintendents, except that 
the salaries of Superintendents should be regulated by law, 
according to some equitable standard. 

Mr. Armstrong, of Luzerne, demanded a di- 
vision of the question. 

The President ruled the request out of order. 

Mr. Strayer, of Clinton, moved to lay the 
resolution on the table. Agreed to. 

Mr. Watson, of Susquehanna, offered the 
following: 

Resolved, That the salaries of County Superintendents 
should be regulated by law, according to some equitable 


basis, by which each Superintendent should receive a fair 
compensation. 


He supported his resolution in a speech of 
considerable length, after which Mr. Gilchrist 
called the previous question. The call was 
not sustained. 

On motion of Mr. Douthett, of Allegheny, 
the resolution was laid on the table. 

The Convention then adjourned for thirty 
minutes to visit the State Library room, reas- 
sembling at nine o’clock. 

Mr. Johnson moved that the chairman ap- 
pointa committee of five on resolutions. Agreed 
to. The President appointed as that committee 
Messrs. Johnson, Ermentrout, Newlin, Martin 
and Fisher, 

Mr. Strayer, of Clinton, moved that it be the 
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expression of the Convention, that no change 
in the law respecting County Superintendents 
is necessary, Disagreed to. 

Mr. Walthour moved the indefinite post- 
ponement of the question. Agreed to. 

The next question, ‘‘Can we improve our 
mode of raising money for the support of our 
schools?” was indefinitely postponed. 

The next question, “Should the College 
bill, as proposed last winter, become a law?” 
was also indefinitely postponed. 

The fourth question was then taken up and 
discussed, namely: ‘ Are the evils of absentee- 
ism, irregular attendance and truancy capable 
of being corrected or materially lessened by 
legal enactments?” After a varied discussion 
of the question, without arriving at anything 
definite as to what should be the legal enact- 
ments to prevent absenteeism, irregular attend- 
ance and truancy, a vote was taken, and result- 
ed as follows: For compulsory enactments, 30 ; 
against, 10. 

The convention then adjourned until 8 o’clock 
the next morning. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

The Convention was called to order at 8 a. 
m., President Woodruff in the chair. Prayer 
by Hon. C. R. Coburn. 

The Business Committee presented the next 
item on the programme, Teachers’ Institutes. 
How can interest in an Institute be best 
awakened among teachers and citizens? What 
help should a Superintendent have in conduct- 
ing an Institute? What are the most profitable 
exercises at an Institute? Should a Superin- 
tendent hold special Institutes? Ought pro- 
vision to be made by law for reorganizing the 
District Institutes. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Johnson, 
of Cameron, and continued by President Wood- 
ruff, Messrs. Newlin and Calkins, when the 
State Superintendent announced the presence 
of Hon. Judge Derrickson, who was invited 
to address the Convention. Judge Derrickson 
responded in a speech of considerable length. 
He took up the subject of Elementary Educa- 
tion, showing the importance of correct early 
training. Next to our Christian religion, ed- 
ucation is the sheet-anchor of our American 
liberties. As regards our public schools, he 
urged the necessity of educating the people— 
the parents—the importance of well qualified 
teachers, and better pay for those engaged in 
the great work of education. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was then tender- 
ed the Judge for his able and instructive ad- 
dress, after which the discussion of the subject 
before the Convention was resumed, and con- 
tinued by Messrs. Hawker, Douthett, Coburn, 
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State Teachers’ Association. 


Parsons, Watson, Buehrle, Shumaker, Heiges | 


and Gilchrist. 


Mr. Johnson, of Cameron, chairman of the 


| fluence in favor of the Pennsylvania Scé 


Committee on Resolutions, reported the fol- | 


lowing, which were unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, That this Convention hereby expresses its 
utmost confidence in our worthy, efficient and talented 
State Superintendent, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, and that 
he has our undivided co-operation in all proper efforts 
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Resolved, That County Superintendents use their in- 
nol nur ; 

ania ool Fournal, and 
use all proper means to increase its circulation among di- 


| rectors and teachers. 


The next topic presented was, ‘ How can 


| we improve our mode of raising money for the 


| support of our schools?” 


This question was 


| discussed at length by Mr. Allen, of Potter, 


to make our common school system more efficient, if | 


possible ; and that his subordinates merit our hearty thanks | 


for their kindness to us while among them. 


Resolved, That our thanks are justly due the officers | 


of this Convention for their promptness and kindness 


manifested in the discharge of their duties during the | 


| Evans, Toucy, Watson and Hon. J. P. Wicker- 


deliberations of this Convention. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the several rail- 
road companies for their generous liberality in conveying 
members over their roads at reduced fares; to the pro- 
prietors of the State Capitol, Lochiel, United States and 
Bolton Hotels for entertaining us at a liberal reduction 


from their usual charges; to Dr. Curwen, Superintendent | 


of the State Lunatic Asylum, for his kind invitation to 
visit that institution, and for the very agreeable and sat- 
isfactory reception by those in charge of the same; to 
the State Librarian, Wien Forney, Esq., for so kindly en- 


tertaining us while visiting the State Library, and to the | 


reporters and publishers of the several papers for the ser- 


vices they have rendered in laying before the country the 


deliberations of this body. 


and Mr. Wright, of Perry. Mr. Walker, of 
Northampton, moved the ‘indefinite postpone- 
ment of the question. Agreed to. 

The next subject, “ What are the necessary 
qualifications for permanent certificates?’ was 
taken up and discussed by Messrs. Woodruff, 


sham, The last gentleman’s time was extend- 
ed, and he spoke at length. 

Mr. Watson, of Susquehanna, offered the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That a common school fund ought to be 
raised by a uniform State tax suflicient to keep open the 
schools of all the districts at least four months in the 
year, and the minimum term be extended to six months. 

The hour of adjournment having arrived, 
the Convention was declared adjourned sine die. 

W. W. Wooprurr, President. 

W. W. Watson, Sec. 





<> 


Proceedings of State Association. 





The Association met in the Court-room, at 
Allentown, August 4th, at 10 o’clock a. M., 
and was called to order by the President, Prof. 
Edward Brooks, of the Millersville State Normal 
School. 


After prayer by Rev. J. H. Crouch, of Al- 


lentown, the Chairman spoke as follows: 


It has been the custom heretofore for the | 


President to make a few remarks at the open- 
ing of the meeting; a custom which, in the 
present instance, would be better honored in 
the breach than in the observance. 
however, congratulate each other that we meet 
under such favorable auspices; that we have so 
large a number present at our opening ses- 
sion, and that we have met in such a pleasant 
locality. Some of us came here yesterday, and 


enterprise which is developing those resources, 


, and making Pennsylvania one of the great States 


| of 


the Union. 
being rich in mineral resourc 


‘We have the reputation of 
3; we have iron 


| enough to make plows and iron-clads for all the 


We can, | 


had an opportunity of looking over this enter- | 


prising town, which, in its remarkable wealth, 
enterprise, and rapid growth, seems to typify 


the enterprise of our great State, symbolizing | 


the wealth locked up in its mountains, and the 


Reported for the Pennsylvan’a School Journal by R. 
McDevitt, of Huntingdon, Pa. 


| also. 


| known world, 
hearth fires of all the inhabitants of Europe. 


and coal enough to feed the 


our mineral resources are not our 
The mind and heart of our 


But, after all, 
greatest wealth. 


| people are treasures above our coal and iron. 


We have met to do something towards the de- 
velopment of these resources, and I see before 
me all the educational interests of our State 
represented. This is as it should be; this 
work cannot be done alone by the Common 
School, nor by the College or University. In 
union there is strength; in organization there 
isvictory. We meet toorganize the educational 
forces for this great work. Here are the Col- 
leges, the Normal Schools, the Universities, 
the City and County Superintendencies, and 
we hope to see the State Superintendent here 
We ought to do something towards win- 


| ing a great victory in the State of Pennsylvania. 


| 


Not only are these interests represented by 
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our own sex; woman is here with her smiles, 
her beauty, her heart and mind to aid in the 
great work. * In the tournaments of ancient 
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Greece and Rome, woman made by her smiles | 
and influence those scenes illustrious; now she | 


meets us, not only with her smiles and beauty, 
but aids us with her heart and intellect. There 
is no other enterprise in which we have the aid 
of woman so largely represented. 

I think we have an earnest of a good meet- 


ing in the programme before us, rich with va- | 


riety and practical interest. If we take hold 
of the work and push it along properly, we 
will, no doubt, have one of the best sessions 
within a number of years. 

I thank you for the honorable position as- 


signed me, and trust you will aid me in pre- | 


siding over this meeting. 

In the absence of the Vice Presidents, Prof. 
Wyers, of West Chester, and Miss M. E. 
Kerr, of Lewistown, were appointed. 

Messrs. J. S. Walthour, of Westmoreland ; 
I. S. Geist, of Lancaster; H. B. Whitting- 
ton, of Philadelphia, and W. W. Watson, of 
Susquehanna, were appointed a Committee of 
Enrollment, and a recess of ten minutes taken 
to enable them to attend to their duties. 

The following address of welcome was then | 
delivered by Mr. E. J. Young, County Super- 
intendent of Lehigh county: 

Lapies AND GenTLEMEN: We welcome you | 
to Allentown. ‘This place has a history in 
which we feel some degree of pride. Allentown 
was founded in the year 1750. It was laid out 
by Chief Justice William Allen, a warm friend 
of the Penn family, and father-in-law of Gov- 
ernor John Penn. It bore this name until 1811, 
when, by act of Assembly, it was changed to 
Northampton bérough, a name which it re- 
tained till 1838, when it again received the 
name of Allentown. In 1845 it contained 
about 3,000 inhabitants; in 1850, 4,500, and 
in 1860 about 10,000. To-day it has 20,000 
inhabitants. It bids fair to outstrip in trade and 
wealth all the neighboring towns, and indeed 
has outstriped them in beauty. We welcome 
you to our beautiful valley, in which you be- 
hold a scene to be met with nowhere else. I 
mean two railroads running parallel for the dis- 
tance of one hundred miles, doing a good busi- 
ness, and with an average distance from each 
other of but 400 yards. Again, it is studded 
with furnaces, rolling mills, pipe factories, and 
so on, without end. Lehighisan Indian name, | 
«« Lechaw,” meaning West Branch, the Lehigh 
river being the West Branch of the Delaware. 
It contains a number of natural curiosities, | 
amongst which are the ‘* Worman’s,” « Mar- | 


| September, 


ed by almost every traveller to: this region of 
It contains also the * Big Rock,” 


country. Ky 


| about three miles from Allentown, which is 


easy of access, and stands twelve hundred feet 
above the surrounding country. 

We welcome you to our Literary Institu- 
tions,—Muhlenberg College, Lehigh Female 
College, and Allentown Academy,—the last 
named of which was organized under the au- 
spices of the State, in 1814, the State supply- 
ing $2,000 to the Institution. We welcome 
you also to our hearts and homes, and trust that 
you may have a pleasant time during your briet 
stay with us. 

Mr. H. S. Jones, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, in reply, said: Sir, your words 
of welcome give us unqualified pleasure. 
Teachers have hearts as well as intellect, and 
when they see a man of your pleasant propor- 
tions welcome them to the city of Allentown, 
they feel that they have come to a place where 
they will be well received; and allow me, as 
representing this Association, to thank you for 
the pleasant historical sketch of the town, and 


the various points of interest, that you have 


placed before us; and if the time at our dis- 
posal will allow, we shall be glad to make a 
closer acquaintance with your city and vicinity. 
We have met not as teachers merely, but as 
men and women engaged in a noble cause ; n 
as pedagogues, professors and presidents, but as 
men and women, hoping that we may receive 
renewed strength for our labors, and that we 
may do that which shall lift us up to a higher 
place of usefulness. Nothing, sir, is more con- 


tagious than elevated 


ed sentiment, and he who 
comes here with a heart glowing with interest 
in the work, causes others to feel like himself, 
and he in turn influences others, until the indi- 
vidual forecé of each is combined, forming a 
power that shall know no estimate. 

Of all studies that concern the human family, 
that study which prepares the people of to- 
day to be the people of to-morrow in greater 
perfection, is the greatest of studies; and we 
hope that in all our doings and sayings we ma} 
be true to progressive education, and leave an 
impress on your city and county that shall be 
for their good. 

It is true, in comparison with some othe 
this State does not stand elevated like a church 
spire in educational advancement, but it is grand 
and broad in its foundations, and already the 
grandeur and beauty of the rising temple 
cheerfully acknowledged. Let us by means otf 
this, our annual gathering, add to the structure 
one more stone that shall, in honor, represent the 
spirit and growth of the educational system of 


tin’s,” “ Smith’s” and Helfrich” Springs, visit- | Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Buerhle, City Superintendent of Allen- 
town:—Mr. Young has already taken my 
grounds. I had an idea that he would wel- 


come you to the county, but not to the city. 
I welcome you to the homes and hearts of our 
citizens. 
cates of sound doctrine and thorough educa- 
tion; as men and women who make it your 


chief delight and whole study and purpose to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


raise the youth of this State to a higher posi- 


tion, morally and intellectually, and, as such, | 


State Teachers’ Association. 


We can welcome you as the advo- | 
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We ase endeavoring to place our schools on a 
footing that will enable all to secure such an 
education as evcry man, woman and child in this 
Commonwealth should receive. In order to 
do this, we need encouragement and assistance, 
and we feel that your presence will tend to 


| effect this object. 


we feely highly honored ‘in having a body of | 
men and women of that character to pay us a | 


visit, and enliven us with the fire that glows in 
their bosoms. We welcome you as teachers 
of this great State. May we ever bear this in 
mind, not to be led astray by that which is 
plausible, but truly to value those privileges and 
the noble system we have, before exchanging 
it for something else. We think you will work, 
heart and hand, to perfect that system. 
is much room for improvement, and much can 
be done here at these educational meetings to 
awaken and improve the sentiment in refer- 
ence to the matter of common school educa- 
tion throughout the State, and with a feeling of 
this character we bid you a hearty welcome. 


Mr. C. M. Runk, of Allentown, chairman | 


There | 





of the Committee on Local Arrangements, pro- | 


posed a word of explanation in reference to the 


reception of the ladies yesterday afternoon. | 
Yesterday was the day for the examination | 
of teachers, and we were not aware that any | 


ladies were in the city till after 6 o’clock in the 
evening. The most eloquent sentences are 
those that convey the true sentiments of the 
heart in the fewest words, and when I say that 


We hope that, when leaving this place, you 
may go away with the same pleasant feelings 
that filled your minds when coming here, and 
if this be the case, we shall experience a pride 
and pleasure which you may imagine, but which 
will be difficult to express. I bid you then, in 
the name of all the friends of education, a cor- 
dial and hearty welcome to our city. 

Prof. Wyers, of West Chester, on being 
called upon, said: I appreciate most heartily the 
welcome given us, members of the Pennsylva- 
nia State ‘Teachers’ Association, but regret the 
instrumentality by which it is to be replied to. 
I hail this welcome, in the name of our Teach- 
ers’ Association, as one of the pleasant incidents 
in our annual meetings, indicative of good will, 
of honest interest, and of deep sympathy for 
the labors and toils of the teacher. All has 
been said that need be. We appreciate your 
welcome, and trust that by our labors, by going 
in and out amongst you, and visiting you at your 
homes, we may leave such impressions on you 
and the inhabitants of this city, that both may 
say it was good for us to be here. 

Rey. J. S. Ermentrout.—T he remark has been 
made that Pennsylvania, from an educational 
point of view, is behind the times. I do not 


| believe this, nor do I believe the assertion re- 


cently made that the Germans are or ever were 


| averse to education. 


we bid you a cordial and hearty welcome to | 
population, the country is dotted all over with 


this city, .I might take my seat with the as- 


surance of having said al! I could or should say | 
of interest to you; but there is a little selfish- | 
| Colleges of Pennsylvania, with an endowment 


ness on our part; we hope to derive great benefit 
from your meeting here. Weexpect that your 
presence, with the discussions and the reports, 


will tend to mould public sentiment in the | 
| State, Lehigh University, with an endowment 


cause of education, and turn the minds of some 
into the proper channel, strengthen the hearts 
of others, and reinvigorate the zeal now burn- 
ing in the hearts of our teachers. 
talk to you of the difficulties in the way of 


I need not | 


those engaged in the work of public instruc- | 


tion which are met at every point 
pathway, from the highest position to the low- 
est. Difficulties and discouragéments are on 
every side, and if there is a district in the State 


in your | 


From Easton to Harris- 
burg, a distance of 125 miles, with a German 


educational establishments on an extensive scale. 
At Easton flourishes one of the most influential 


of $300,000. Five miles further, amongst the 
oaks of Lehigh Valley, is springing up what 
will be perhaps the greatest ornament to the 


of $500,000, given by Hon. Asa Packer, of 
Pennsylvania. In this beautiful city of Allen- 
town, we find Muhlenberg College on a broad 
foundation, the very name of which recalls 
memories of the past, and along with them the 
consideration of the true educational principles 
held by your fore-fathers and mine, which I 


| hope, in all time to come, God will bless. 


| Here, also, flourishes a Female Seminary. 


that is an exception, I do not know it. Surely, | 


this place is not one of them. 


We hope that | 


In 
Berks county, through the munificert liberality 
of a single township, is erected on a large scale 


your presence will tend in part to smooth the | the “* Keystone State Normal School.” In the 
pathway of those engaged in the same work. | city of Reading, the schools compare favorably 
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with those in other parts of the State. And 
in Lebanon county there are two institutions 
on a large scale. I mention these facts to show 
that we have no reason to say Pennsylvania is 
behind the times, or that the Germans inhabit- 
ing this section are, or ever will be, averse to 
education. 

Mr. E. J. Young informed the Association 
of an arrangement with the Lehigh Valley 
Company for an excursion to Mauch Chunk 
on Friday. 

.Mr, Whittington moved that the citizens of 
the town be invited to accompany this Associa- 
tion on the excursion. Agreed to. 

On motion, adjourned. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Report by Colonel George F. McFarland, 
Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 
Subject — “ Educational Statistics,”—showing 


how readily mistakes occur, and the best means | 


of preventing them. 

Quartette, by the Harmonia Glee Club, of 
Millersville Normal ‘School: «« When the swal- 
lows homeward fly 


Inaugural pretor by the President, Professor | 


Edward Brooks. This will appear in our next 
issue, along with other papers read. 

After a recess of five minutes, and a song by 
the Glee Club, a discussion followed upon “ The 
Change in the School Law relating to Profes- 
sional and Permanent Certificates.” 


Mr. H. D. Persons, in opening the discus- | 


sion, said: When the Act of April gth, 1867, 
was passed there were 3,000 or 4,000 teachers, 
who, by close application to study, devotion to 
their work, or some other means, had obtained 
competent certificates, which, it was supposed, 
would last during life, and would, whenever 
they chose to exercise the privilege, entitle them 
to the right to teach without the necessity of 
appearing before the County Superintendent for 
examination. ‘They were, by this act, obliged 
to apply again for admission into the profes- 
sion. ‘The wisdom and justice of the act have 
been called in question. At the Convention 
of Superintendents, at Harrisburg, December, 
1866, the subject was discussed, and it was as- 
certained that in most of the counties, for some 
reason or other, the holders of these certifi- 
cates did not rank above the common class of 
teachers in qualification, nor practical useful- 
ness. In several instances the certificates had 
been annulled for incompetency. In my county 
more than 200 certificates had been granted, 
which would have been well enough had they 
continued to study and labor, after the certifi- 
cates were granted, as they did before; but it 
has been observed by some of our wise men, that 


when a man ceases to go up he begins to go 
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down, and a large number after receiving these 
certificates ceased their efforts for improve- 
ment; no longer applied themselves to study ; 
merely kept school, instead of trying to teach; 
and their schools were consequently below par. 
It was passed by a vote of the Convention to 
annul these certificates, and the law was then 
passed carrying out the suggestion of that Con- 
vention. Many teachers in the State were at 


| that time justly entitled to the Professional Cer- 
| tificate, but, like Poor Tray, they were found 


in bad company, and had to pass under the de- 
capitating axe of the law. The interests of 
teachers demanded some permanent standard to 
which they might aspire, and to which, when 


| they arrived, they might be acknowledged as 


members of the profession, and no longer sub- 
jected to the annual ordeal of examination, 
which is something of a trial to any one. It 
the learned professions were obliged to submit 
to examination once a year, there would be 


| great dissatisfaction. ‘Their practice ought to 


be taken as evidence of their fitness to remain 


in the profession, and they should stand upon 


theirsuccess. There are still some features in the 
act which might be improved. Instead of one 
year being the limit of the provisional certifi 


| cate, it should have been oneterm. It isa law 


of nature that we must creep before we can 
walk, and one term is sufficient to test their 


| abilities, whether of three or four months, and 


in that time they might discover an unfitness for 
the position for which, although a Superinten- 
dent or Board of Directors might not feel justi- 
fied in expelling them, they yet would not be 
justified in giving them another certificate, and 
in employing themagain. No standard has been 
positively fixed by law defining what the pro- 
fessional certificate shall be, but it is left with 
the Superintendent to judge and fix the stand- 
ard. To acquire that should be a high honor. 
The provisions of the law are good in reference 
to that, and the number of terms the teacher 
must have taught before receiving it. The law 
should have been so arranged that, in order to 
obtain a permanent certificate, they should teach 
at least two years, while the holder of a pro- 
visional certificate may apply the next week for 
the permanent. There seems to be so little 
difference that they are virtually the same. | 
think the holder of the provisional certificate 
should be obliged to teach two years before he 
is granted a psofessional certificate. The per- 
manent certificate should come on a level with 
the certificates of our State Normal Schools; 
that the teacher holding a permanent certificate 
should be authorized to teach in the entire 
State instead of the county in which his cer- 
tificate was issued. The present law is a wise 
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one, and we believe it will prove a great good 
f 


to our school system, but it is sttll capable o 
improvement. 

Mr. W. W. Woodruff.—The teachers hold- 
ing these permanent certificates were entirely 
beyond the control of the Superintendent, un- 
less he annulled the certificates. They would 
not attend the Institutes, nor seek for self-im- 
provement. The Legislature came to our re- 
lief, and made all these certificates expire in 
June, 1868. This cleared the way for a new 
class. Professional certificates given for one 
year were not renewed without an examination. 
Permanent certificates could be obtained by di- 


rectors certifying that they had taught three | 
years with satisfaction, endorsed by the Super- | 


intendent and a committee of the teachers them- 
selves. How promote uniformity by this 
means? Would any School Board employ a 
teacher three years and then refuse to give him 
a recommendation? In many instances the 
teachers were not chosen for merit, favoritism 
deciding the case. In a great many instances 
directors had not the nerve to turn out incom- 


petent teachers; they thus teach three years, | 
and then, of course, they would give them a | 
_we have a large number of teachers who have 


certificate. Directors would often give a teacher 
a recommendation as soon as they discharged 
him, This time should be passed in acquiring 
something higher and more reliable and uni- 
form. In Lancaster county 33 permanent cer- 
tificates had been issued. Chester county issued 
five, and not one of them is here to-day. Per- 
haps in the former they had a standard that the 
latter could not have. 

Dr. Burrowes.—In obtaining the office of 
County Superintendent, it was thought that a 
barrier had been erected against the employ- 
ment of incompetent teachers; but in this we 
have been mistaken. The State is to be con- 
gratulated on the passage of a law which, at one 
swoop, put an end to these permanent certifi- 
cates, and the gentlemen are worthy of praise 
with whom it originated and who secured its 
enactment. ’ 

Mr. Woodruff thought it well to free the | 
schools from incompetent teachers, but we must 
work with the material we have. The question 
had simply been, Shall this person have charge, 
or the school be without a teacher? He had 
worked for the last five years to make teachers | 
scarce, and yet sufficient for the number of 
schools. If a County Superintendent does this, | 
what more can he do? This law is quite in- 
definite; it says teachers shall possess a fair 
cnowledge of orthography, &c. What isa fair 
knowledge? There should be some board be- 
‘ore which the teachers should go to be exam- 
ined to determine their qualifications, and let 


| 


' demands of the times. 


_ throughout the State. 
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their success be determined by the County Su- 
perintendent. 

Dr. Burrowes.—The point I intended to 
| make was, that directors, in appointing teachers 
| were actuated by the impression, that if incom- 
petent, the Superintendent, on visiting their 
schools, would exclude them by annulling their 
certificates. This has not been done. Did 
the gentleman ever annul a certificate? 

Mr. Woodruff. —Yes, sir. ‘Two. 

Mr. Burrowes.—That was the failure on 
the part of the Superintendents. I know it 
was an unpleasant duty; but if this plan of 
making teachers scarce had commenced years 
ago, our schools would now be much further 
advanced. The profession would have been 
filled with better material, and the time of the 
pupils not lost, even if the schools had been 
closed a short time. 

Mr. McE]wain.—Difficulties are to be en- 
countered in the small number of applicants, 
and the opposition of directors, and the con- 
clusion had often been reached to fill the schools 
with such material as was at hand, and save the 
appropriation to the district. 

Mr. A. O. Newpher.—In Lancaster county 


| 
| 


attended the Normal School, yet have not grad- 
uated. They were at the school ten years ago, 
and since then had been teaching and obtained 
professional certificates, and kept up with the 
They are the men and 
women that have given our county a name 
If such permanent teach- 
ers are appointed elsewhere, there is nothing to 
be feared. This is the way in which we ob- 
tain so many permanent certificates in Lancas- 
ter county. These teachers have not been 
standing still, although not compelled to review 
from year to year the branches in their profes- 
sional certificates. Their stock of general in- 
formation has been greatly increased, and that 
is the reason they have now a higher standing 
than if compelled to submit to an annual ex- 
amination. 

Mr. Gilchrist.—In the beginning of the sys- 
tem, State and County Superientendents and 
Directors had erred. The system was new, 
and we had no model for imitation. Certifi- 
cates, when first issued, were intended to be 
permanent. My predecessor, the late Mr. 


| Gow, of Washington county, well known to 


this Association, issued the first year 106 per- 
manent certificates. The law then annulled 
them, and provisional certificates were author- 
ized. There were then not as high ideas of 
the qualifications of teachers as now, and we 
ought to be thankful for this growth of opinion. 
Instead of throwing the blame on the County 
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Superintendents, let us a// share that which we 
helped to incur. Directors, through favorit- 
ism, often employed teachers of inferior grade 
in preference to those Gf better qualifications. 
Adjourned. 
TUESDAY EVENING. 


Music by the Glee Club.—* Juanita.” 

An address was then delivered by Professor 
T. C. Porter, of Lafayette College. Subject— 
GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

He began by quoting the well-known line of Bishop 
Berkeley— 
“¢ Westward the course (not star) of Empire takes its way,’ 
which, he said, embodies a grand historic fact. The lead- 
ing nations of Europe probably had their origin in the 
high table lands of Central Asia, and immemorial ages 
ago, prompted by what we mig call a migratory in- 
stinct, began to move westward with the sun, and con- 
trary to the diurnal motion of the earth, along the line 
of the North Temperate zone—that zone which is best 
fitted for the highest physical and intellectual develop- 
ment of man—overwhelming, in their march, the weaker 
primitive races. At length this westward progress was 
arrested by the ocean, and these nations were held for 
centuries, in order to be subjected to the influences of 
Greek and Roman civilization, and the moulding power 
of Christianity. In the fullness of time the New World 
was discovered, and this impulse, so long kept in abey- 


, 


ance, was again called into life, and a grand exodus began. | 


The Anglo-Saxon found his way to these shores. Freed 
from feudal laws and customs, and with the accumulated 
culture of a thousand years, our forefathers laid the foun- 
dations of a new Empire in this forest-covered land, in- 
habited by a few scattered tribes of savages, and for two 
hundred years the work of settlement has gone on and still 
goes on with increasing vigor, and we can now see clearly 
what Bishop Berkeley only saw dimly at the beginning 
of the last century, when he prophesied— 

** Westward the course of Empire takes its way, 

The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


The speaker said this progress was recorded and re- 
vealed on the map of the country. Geographjcal names 
are like fossils, and indicate historical formations cor- 
responding to geological formations, and if all other re- 
cords were destroyed a great deal of history could be re- 
covered from the study of these alone. The different 
nationalities that played and continue to play their part on 
this theatre of action, their character, and the extent of 
their influence, would be apparent. This point was fully 
illustrated. The period anterior to the Revolution, and 
that which followed, are clearly marked by a dividing 
line, which in a general way coincides with the range of 
the Alleghanies. In the former case, most of the names 
are borrowed from the Old World; in the latter, none. 
Objections have been made to the want of taste exhibited 
in choosing names; and there is some good ground for 
this objection,—want of taste and poverty of invention; 
and it has even been proposed to establish a National Bu- 
reau for the regulation of this matter. 
would not be advisable, because it would interfere with 
their historic character. 

It would be best that the record proceed according to 
its own laws. 


that there should be incongruities. And yet it is possible 
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Such a measure | 


To invent such an immense number of 
names is no easy task, and it is not to be wondered at | 
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that some of these, if. attention were directed to the mat- 
ter, might be avoided forthe future: 1. The multiplication 
of the same name. By consulting the post office directory 
we find a large number of Washingtons, Jeffersons, Mad- 
isons, and the names of characters well known in the 
history of our nation. 2. Adjective names used as nouns. 
The recently organized territories of Montana, Nevada, 
and Colorado, which mean respectively mountainous, 
snowy, and red. 3. Names derived from classical an- 
tigquity, such as Troy, Athens, Alexandria, Rome, Carth- 
age, Syracuse, Cairo and Memphis. Objections have also 
been urged against the name of the country, United States. 
First, because pre-occupied. Second, because unmusical 
and unpoetic, and cannot be used in celebrating the glories 
of the land in verse. Several more euphonious names 
have been proposed, but none of them seems to meet with 
favor except, perhaps, Columbia, and that only in a lim- 
ited degree. Third, no adjective can be formed from it 
to designate a citizen of the country. United States-er 
is impossible. The name “* American” is too general, 
and that of “ Yankee” unacceptable. And yet, because 
the name embodies a grand political idea, any change is 
out of the question. 

The names of Indian origin were thentaken up. The 
ideal Indian of boyish romance and the poet’s fancy, as 
he appears in Pope and Campbell, possessed of the high- 
est physical beauty, and endowed with all the virtues, among 
them love of country, was treated asa fiction. The right 
of the white race to take possession of the country was 
defended by various arguments. The savage of the stone 
period is utterly unable to blend with or maintain his place 
beside the representatives of the iron age. He is fast dis- 
appearing, and has left behind, as the only evidences of 
his existence here: 1. Arrow-heads, stone axes and pot- 
tery. 2. A very few inscriptions on rocks. 3. Some 
words which have been incorporated into our language, 
as hominy, succotash, savanna, muskelong, tamarack, 
sassafras, moose, wampum, and tomahawk. 4. Geo- 
graphical names, all derived from some peculiar natural 
features and entirely unhistoric. Regret has been ex- 
pressed that not more of these names have been pre- 
served, but there is a good reason for it. Many of them 
are exceedingly difficult of pronunciation. And those re- 
tained have frequently been abbreviated and softened. 
Two examples will suffice: Slippery Rock translated 
into Indian becomes Weschachpuchka; and Bald Eagle 
(nest) Creek, Wapelellanewachschiechany. To confirm 
the above statement, the meanings of a number of Indian 
names in Pennsylvania were given, obtained from an ar- 
ticle published nearly fifty years ago, by the Moravian 
missionary, Heckewelder. Some of these will be of in- 
terest to the reader, but before giving them, it may be 
well to remark that the endings, ing, ink, ank, enk, and 
unk, denote place; and hanna, banne, hany, and eny, 
river or stream. Heckewelder’s orthography is also 
given. 

Pennsylvania—Quakelinink—place of Quakers. 

Ohio (river)—Ohiopekhanne—stream covered wit! 
white-ca} S. - 

Wheeling Wihlink—place of a head (on a pole. 

Allegheny—Allegewinink=country west of the moun 
tains inhabited by the Alligewi. , 

Pittsburg—Minachkink—an enclosed place (fort. 

Monongahela—Menangehilla—high tumbli 
down. 

Youghiogeny— Juhwiakhanne—stream 


banks 


running 


| indirect course. 


Moshanon—Moshanne=——elk stream. 

Kenzua—Kentschuwahnne=turkey gobbler’s creek. 

Kishicoquillas—Gichachgokwalis=the snakes have 
gone into their holes. 
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Tioga—Tioga—gateway (to the Iroquois country.) 
Towanda=Tawundeunk=—burial place. 
Shamokin—Shahamokink=place of eels. 
Wyoming—=M’Chewami=extensive flats (along the 
river. ) 
Tamaqua=Tamaquehanne=beaver run. 
Maxatawney==Machsithanne=bear’s path creek. 
Tunkhanna—Tunkhanne—smaller stream. 
Tobyhanna—Topihanne=alder run. 
Pocono=Pokohanne = Pocahontas ==stream between 
nills. 
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| was conducted. 
| police officer take that girl back to school? 


Pohopoka=(Lehigh Water Gap)—Pochapocha—two | 


mountains butting their heads, with a stream between 
them. 
Mauch Chunk=Machktschunk==place of bears. 
Lehigh—Lechawhanne=forks of rivers. 
Easton—Lechauwitank—town within forks (of rivers.) 
Wissahickon—Wisamekhan=catfish creek. 
Philadelphia=Caaquannock—grove of tall pine trees, 
Manayunk=Meneiunk—drinking place. 
Chicquesalunga—Chikiswalungo=place where the cray 
fish burrow. 
The meanings of Juniata, Tuscarora, Octorara, Sus- 


| and we are to teach them. 
pelled to remove his servant girl from a public 
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away to school. It would do there, but not 
here. It is not a question for the ronchabe: 


| The State determines who will be sent to us, 


He had been com- 


school on account of the manner in which it 
In a case of that kind shall a 
It 
doesn’t suit our country; it is running the coul- 
ter a little toodeep. He agreed as to the neces- 
sity for education, but one thing was worse 


| than ignorance, and that was wickedness. 


Prof. Alfred Taylor would not have the au- 


_thorities render themselves disagreeable, but 


would favor a discipline by which the parent 


| who refuses to educate his child should not have 
_all the privileges of the one who did his duty 


' 
quehanna and Conestoga were unknown to Heckewelder, | 


because words of the Iroquois language with which he 
was unacquainted, the names above given being from the 
Delaware language. 

In conclusion, the Professor dwelt at length on the 
blending of the different nationalities in the future of our 
country. 


Song by the Glee Club. 
The discussion on the subject of compulsory 


| into these free United States of America. 


in this respect. We had.tried the experiment 
of compulsory ignorance by legal enactment upon 
a portion of our people; was it a success or a 
failure? Let us now try the experiment of 
compulsory education upon every child born 


[Ap- 


| plause.] A man has no right to be a nuisance 


attendance was resumed, by Mr. D. E. Scheed- | 


ler. If our institutions are to be permanent, 
they must be based upon intelligence and virtue, 
which can only be had on condition that we 


have universal education; and to have that there | 


should be compulsory attendance. Does it 
clash with our 
that we have no right to impose any such re- 
quirement upon our citizens? We must not 


confound liberty with license. He had no 


patience with the idea of «Young American- | 
_with the Celestial nation takes the poor Chinese 


ism.” It was the Prussian schoolmaster that 


American notions of liberty | 


defeated the Austrians in the late struggle. In- | 


telligent soldiers are the battle half fought. 
What we want is intelligent voters. In France 
the proportion of those who cannot read or 


write is nineteen times greater than in Prussia, | 


where the attendance is compulsory. Our in- 
stitutions cannot be perpetuated except they be 
based on the virtue and intelligence of the citi- 
zen, and the State has a right to make this de- 
mand, 

Dr. Burrowes was opposed to the measure. 


| educated, 
| brought your children into the world, and you 


| the community 


to his neighbor. If I train up my children in 
ignorance like the beasts oi ‘the field they are a 
nuisance, and if my neighbor’s children run at 
large in the same way they are a nuisance to 


_me, and I have a right to demand that they be 
_ educated, 


My neighbor has no right to open 
a soap-boiling or nitro-glycerine establishment 
before my house, because it is a nuisance. An 


' uneducated child is likewise a nuisance to his 


He hoped the 
shall 


friends and the community. 
time. would come when the community 


| properly understand that the blessings of educa- 


tion are to be shared by every child, whether 
American born or not. The treaty just opened 
them to the condition of citi- 


and _ elevates 


| zens. 50,000 of them now in California would, 
ere long, have a vote for President. 
| vote ignorantly ? 


Shall they 
Shall their children be train- 
ed up in ignorance? When they will not be 
let the law say to them: Sir, you 


shall not train them up as nuisances and pests 
to society, but as citizens creditable to you and 
in which they live. Let the 


| educators of Pennsylvania plead with the Legis- 


He hoped that on discussing the subject now | 


for the fourth time, some solid, plain ground 
would be reached, and that those who hold the 
affirmative would define what they mean by 


compulsory attendance, and what law should | 


be enacted to secure it. 


Prof. Haldeman was also opposed to the | 


measure, 


into your house and dragging your children | and drawers of water.” 


Jature that it shall be the compulsory, bounden 
duty of every parent to see that his child is 
educated. 

Prof. Porter, of Lafayette College, did not 
think the argument sound. He did not regard 
every ignorant man as a nuisance. Many men 
who could not write their own names were 


It means a Prussian officer coming | valuable members of society, “ hewers of wood 


If a man is wicked, 





So 


the more you educate him the greater rogue he | 


is. If the devil himself were stupid, he would 
be a poor devil. 

Mr. Parker, of Philadelphia, said that in 
that city there were 20,000 children between 
the ages of 13 and 16 not at school nor in any 
employment. It was time to consider whether 
compulsory attendance might not be regarded 
amatterof necessity. Are these children whose 
parents do not send them to school to run wild 
in the streets? Philadelphia was not the only 
example; inevery inland town might be found 
some children either partially employed by 
their parents or left to run the streets. The 
question is as to the right of the children them- 
selves to be educated. While under the con- 
trol of their parents, they have not a voice to 
say whether they will go or not; but when 
these children grow up, the questions will be, 
why did not their parents do their duty? and 
why did not the Legislature pass a law insuring 
it? He hoped the matter would be agitated 
unti] some satisfactory measures were adopted. 

Dr. Burrowes said the policy of Philadel- 
phia had been for years that of keeping the 
school accommodations of the city somewhat 


less than the demand for admission to the | 


schools. 
for a vacant seat; hence a large excess of chil- 
dren were not provided with any means of ed- 
ucation. It was unfair to instance Philadelphia 
as an argument for compulsory attendance. We 
are wasting time, unless we have some definite 
proposition. All would no doubt unite in sup- 
port of any good measure to overcome this evil. 
He again would ask what is meant by compul- 
sory attendance? 

Miss Maria L. Sanford, of Connecticut, re- 
marked that Connecticut was somewhat famous 
for compelling people to be moral. We do 
not compel people to refrain from drinking, 
or smoking, but we compel children to go to 
school. She had taught for ten years in New 
Haven, where the children, if absent ten days, 
were expelled, unless kept away by sickness. 
The scholars would stay away nine and a half 
days without producing any excuse. The parents 
would take them to visit their relatives and say 


they had been sick, when the Board of Edv- | 


cation could admit them again into the school. 
She had the poorest attendance there she had 
ever had in her life. 


Mr. Scheedler said, by compulsory attendance | 


he meant the enactment of a law by the Le- 
gislature that will compel every child between 
certain ages to attend regularly some school or 
other, unless prevented by uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances; and the appointment of certain 
officers,—call them what you may,—who shall 
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There were half a dozen applicants | 


| September, 


supervise the matter. 

Mr. Wm. Riddle inquired what the penalty 
for violation of this law would be, supposing 
it to be in force. 

Mr. Scheedler would leave that to the wis- 
dom of the Legislature, and would bring them 
under the penalties attached to nuisances. 

Mr. S. B. Heiges disapproved anything like 
compulsory attendance until every other plan 
had been tried. What was needed was such 
teaching as to make the school room interest- 
ing. He instanced the success attending the 
proper management of a Sabbath School in 
York, formerly one of the dead institutions of 
the place. With the proper teachers, com- 
pulsory attendance need not be dreamed of. 

Col. Geo. F. McFarland said there were 
difficulties which could not be reached without 
compulsory attendance. A good law might be 
resorted to, if found to be the thing needed. 
Certain persons could not be reached by moral 
suasion. Some prompt and efficient means of 
correcting irregularities was required. 

Mr. Amos Row could not agree with Prof. 
Haldeman that the teachers have no interest 
in this matter, and that it is for the Legislature 
alone. There is a law compelling a parent to 
| find food and clothing for his children, and if 
so, why allow them to grow up in ignorance? 

Discussion closed. 

After a song by the Glee Club, Mrs. J, W. 
Shumaker favored the audience with a recita- 
tion entitled—** High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire.” 

On motion, adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Session opened with prayer by Rev. J. W. 
Wood, of the Presbyterian Church, Allentown. 

Music—* Pull Away Merrily.” 

A report was read by Prof. A. N. Raub, 
of the Keystone Normal School. Subject— 
The relation of the Normal School to a Gen- 
eral System of Education. This will appear 
in our next issue. 

The report, after having been accepted, was 
discussed at length. 

Mr. Sypher protested against the opening of 
any report by flings at our good old Common- 
wealth or the character of her people ;_it was 
mere word play, these assertions that the Ger- 
mans were hostile to education. As early as 
1657, schools were established by the pioneer 
settlers, and when Penn arrived here, schools 
were in full operation among the old Dutch 
| and Swede settlers. The first free school in 
| America was established by Germans and sus- 
tained by them in 1700. In the Cumberland 
Valley, the schools had grown up side by side 
with the churches; and were established and 
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sustained by Germans and English, Scotch and 
Swede, Quaker and Presbyterian. In 1834 
was the beginning of our school system. The 
opposition to it first came not from hostility to 
education, but from the fact that the people of 
Pennsylvania believed this the duty of the 
churches. 

Mr. Raub disclaimed any flings at the State ; 
he was a Pennsylvanian himself, and proud of 


the fact. Normal Schools were established in | 
Germany in 1704. In Connecticut they were | 
established in 1790, which would indicate | 


that it was more progressive than our State. 


Mr. Sypher.—A Normal School was estab- | 
lished in 1838, at Lafayette College, at Easton. | 


The people of the State had to be educated 


into the fact that the schools could be more | 


successful under the patronage of the State than 


the Church. The crowning glory of our sys- | 


tem is being copied by every new State, and 


other States are remodeling their systems on _ 
The Normal School is an | 


the same plan. 
outgrowth of the system. 


Mr. Scheedler.—The Normal School sus- | 


tains at present the relation to this system that 
the root does to the tree. 
necessary institutions to educate teachers for 
their work. The American collegiate system 
is entirely too superficial; there are a great 
many students in them not properly prepared 
to enter them. The Normal Schools are going 
to right the defect in the system by establish- 


ing good schools, and by acting in their dis- | 


tinctive sphere of preparing teachers. 


Dr. Burrowes.—The last speaker has found | 
the root of the matter when he says the Nor- | 
mal School is the root from which all things | 
We have provided the | 


must hereafter grow. 
books and made the necessary preparations, but 
we have not made teachers. We have now 
come to that period when the education of the 
teachers is the root from which all future 
growth must spring. 

Mr. Parker.—The statistics of the State 
report would show that the graduates of the 
Normal Schools have cost the State an average 
of two thousand dollars each. He wished the 
friends of the system to answer why it was 
that the State had not received full compensa- 
tion for the expenditure. 

Prof. Brooks explained that a large number 
of the best teachers had attended only three 
sessions without being able to graduate. 

Prof. Wyers said that only twenty students 
had graduated, out of over six hundred mem- 
bers of the classes of the Millersville Normal 
School—the oldest in the State. 295 of these 
had received aid from the State. Many of 
those who had not graduated were teaching. 


We must have the | 


State Teachers Association. Sr 


| The Normal School entrenches on the Semi- 
nary by being aided by the State, and is therefore 
_ enabled to offer facilities which no well con- 
ducted Academy could possibly afford. Is that 
the intention of the original law, and are the 
facts as I have stated them? 
Mr. C. H. Harding said that he was a 
specimen of the men who, according to the 
above arithmetic, had cost the State $2500, 
and was willing to pass for the poorest speci- 
men in the State. [Laughter.] In addition 
to those who had graduated, there were over 
| 1700 “*under graduates,” many of whom had 
already distinguished themselves ‘as teachers. 
The State had aided some 5000 teachers, and 
the money had been profitably invested. Ten 
years would not elapse before the State would 
| find the capital yielding a large percentage. 

Mr. G. W. Fetter.—The Normal System 
is in its infancy, and will not be able to show 
its work to the greatest extent. I am in 
charge of an institution of 20 years’ standing— 
| the Girls’ Normal School of Philadelphia. It 
first graduated -but few students, but now be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent. of those admitted, 
and nearly 80 per cent. of these become teach- 
ers. No doubt that the State Normal Schools 
in time would show the same result. In sev- 
eral of the Normal Schools indifferent material 
was admitted, and, of course, they did not show 
| the result anticipated. 

Mr. J. C. Gilchrist said the school in which 
he had some interest for five years—although 
_not a State Normal School—had given about 
100 teachers to the bordering counties, and in 
most cases where we find the teacher doing 
satisfactory work, we find that he has been a 
student in some of these institutions. They 
| had all made a fair return for the money bestow- 
| ed upon them. He thought there never was a 
| better time for reforming the Normal School 

system by making it purely normal and separate 
| from academic institutions of every kind. 
| Prof. Edward Brooks.—The employment 
| of teaching does not pay sufficiently well to 
| graduate many students. Young men of wealth 
| look forward to some other vocation, and take 
| an academic or collegiate course. They come 
_to the Normal School one session, and teach 
| three winters before returning. No student 
| should enter without taking a pledge to teach. 

We have but a small minority who do not ex- 
| pecttoteach ; nineteen-twentieths of them catch 
| the enthusiastic spirit of the others and go out 
to teach, doing good service. 
| Mr. Wickersham explained that a large part 
of these investments were not made by the 
| State. The State gives $50 to every graduate 
| who pledges himself to teach in the common 
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schools, and 50 cents a week to those who in- 
tend to teach, and not to others. 

After a recess of five minutes, and a song by 
the Glee Club, a discussion followed upon 
“©The Influence of our Common Schools on 
Correct Speaking and Writing.” 

Mr. W. W. Woodruff, of Chester co., opened 
the discussion. He said that the nurse is the 
great instructor in]anguage. Normals Schools 
for teachers are all very well; but there ought 
to be Normal Schools for nurses, if we are ever 
to have our noble language spoken with purity 
and elegance. When Plato reproved a boy 
for some trifling but improper act, the boy 
said, “Thou reprovest me for a very little 
thing.” “Custom,” replied Plato, ‘is no 
little thing.” So in speech. We form habits, 
from the nurse, perhaps, and though we be 
brayed for years in the mortar of criticism, 
and ridicule even, yet will not our folly depart 
from us. The nurse says char-ac-ter, the 
teacher of the common school says char-ac-ter. 
The boy grows up under the influence of such 
char-ac-ters. He goes to college, and in his 
first essay he has ‘‘ char-ae-terize.” He is cor- 
rected. Now, certainly, he knows better. 
But the next week, in the rhetorical exercises, 
he says “char-ac-terize” again. Again he 
corrected. He bows gracefully and smilingly 
to the criticism, but goes on, graduates, and 
enters public life, ever to be char-ac-terized as 
the unfortunate victim of bad surroundings in 
his youth. Words control the thoughts, feel- 
ings and actions of men. By our words we 
are justified, and by our words we are con- 
demned. Words fitly spoken, how good they 
are. Among strangers, our speech is our in- 
troduction; our language decides our character. 

Talking is the great business of life. Learn- 
ing to talk should be a prominent exercise in 
every school. Indeed, ever recitation and 
exercise, except the devotional, should be 
made the means of improvement in speech. 
The study of grammar is of little or no service 
in learning to talk, Constant and mutual crit- 
icism will do a thousand fold more than gram- 
mars in correcting bad habitsof speech. The 
teacher must allow the pupils to note Ais faults 
if he would awaken the highest interest, and 
secure the best results from this perpetual ex- 
ercise, Pupils like to instruct the teacher. 
Let it be done. It brings each into a livelier 
sympathy with the other. Let pupils bring 
into the school room examples of bad English, 
culled from newspapers, from handbills, and 
from books and speeches. Pedantry should 
be avoided, and all stiff and stilted modes of 
expression. Contractions in common use in 
familiar converse should be encouraged. Let 
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the children say don’t and can’t and wont; but 
don’t let them pronounce the last want nor 
want. Let the English language be taught. 
While we would invite to our soil and to citi- 
zenship all from every land who seek our 
shores, and bid them welcome to our schools 
and our fields of enterprise, we must aim, by 
our schools and social intercourse, at making 
our people homogeneous. Let the message of 
heavenly mercy be dispensed in the language 
best understood ; for souls need the bread and 
water of life. But let the children be taught 
to read, spell, write and speak English. This 
is the language of our legislation, the language 
of our schoo] books, the language of our col- 
leges, the language that best represents our free 
institutions. 

Mr. H. S. Jones wished to have the experi- 
ence of the teachers of the State, whether what 
is called grammar is a waste of money, and 
the time spent in teaching it a waste of time. 

Prof. Haldeman was in favor of small gram- 
mars, but not large ones such as Gould Brown’s. 
A boy should not have a grammar in his hands 
before arriving at the age of fourteen. There 
is quite a distinction between learning gram- 
mar and learning language. One was acquired 
the other on the play-ground. 

Mr. McElwain thought that, in a great many 
cases, the pupils are put to the study of gram- 
mar too early. The distinction between the 
science of language, and the construction of 
sentences should be clearly defined. Ina great 
many schools the time would be better spent 
in the exercise of spelling than in teaching 
grammar in the way there taught. 

Mr. T. F. Emmens, in speaking of the in- 
fluence of the “* Pennsylvania Dutch” on edu- 
cation, said that it has a very bad effect upon 
correct speaking and reading. The interests of 
our schools will advance in proportion as this 
jargon disappears. As teachers, we should set 
our faces against any increase of it in our 
schools, or on the play-ground, as a means of 
advancing correct language. 

Mr. Scheedler.—A teacher who understands 
both languages would be preferred to one who 
understands the English only. If we would 
teach language, we should, to some extent, un- 
derstand the language of the person taught. He 
was willing that the Pennsylvania Dutch should 
disappear as fast as possible, but in Lehigh 
county we cannot well do away with it. It is 
the only medium through which an English 
teacher can reach the mind aud heart of the 
child. 

Prof. Shumaker followed with a reading ex- 
ercise: ‘ Will the New Year come to-night?” 

On motion, adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
Mr. I. Newton Peirce, of Philadelphia read 
a report upon “ The two Systems of Educa- 


tion in Pennsylvania,” a synopsis of which will | 
_ Average Attendance; 3rd, Character of Reci- 


appear in our next issue. 

Mr. J. C. Gilchrist, of Washington county, 
opened the discussion on the subject: ‘“ What 
Improvement can be made in the Supervision 
of Schools,”—presenting a plan, of which the 
following is a synopsis: 

Change in the System of Officers.—Let each 


county be districted into sections of about 25 | 


schools each, and let a sub-superintendent be 
chosen for each section, to serve during the school 
period. ,Fhis local superintendent should be 
auxiliary to the County Superintendent, and 


make reports to him, giving him counsel and | 
_ munication could be adapted to the special con- 
_ ditions of any teacher. 


opinions as to the merits of teachers when about 
to be passed at an examination. 

Labor of the County Superintendent.—He 
should reside at the county seat, and havean office 
in the public buildings, as other officers have. 


Visitations.—During the periods that schools | 
are in operation, he should visit every district, | 
and come in contact with the people and di- | 
rectors, and thereby acquire a comprehensive | 
| intendent, dividing the State into districts, and 


view of the workings of the district. He need 
not visit old teachers unless convenient; but 


he should visit the schools of new teachers, of | 
| did not approve of the proposed plan of having 
_a company of parents and citizens to visit the 
| schools. 


old teachers who, from report, may be in need 
of a visit and counsel, and of such teachers as 
may have some special interest at the time. 


During the visitation, he should lecture familiar- | 


ly to the children, giving them encouragement 
and inspiration. 


practicable. Several times a week he should 


deliver lectures and awaken a deeper public | 
_ by personal observation. 


sentiment. 


General Supervision.—The County Superin- | 


tendent should write educational articles for 


publication in the county papers, or for distri- | 


bution by circular. He should be invested 


with some care and control respecting new | 


He should | 


| could be accomplished in this direction towards 


school houses during their erection. 
be the exponent and agent of the educational 
cause throughout the county, and radiate from 


his own abundant enthusiasm enough of zeal to | 
that something be done to increase the efforts 


quicken the cause of educational progress. 


A Chser Intimacy between Boards and Su-| 


perintendents.—T he Superintendent should be 


empowered by law to call a meeting of the | 
Board of every district once a year at least; | 
and at that meeting he should be an honorary | 


member, but not entitled to vote. The busi- 
ness of the year should pass in review, and the 
Superintendent could then give his counsel on 
points of value and difficulty. 


State Teachers’ 


He ought to be attended by | 
directors and patrons in his visits, so far as | 


‘the week. 
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be furnished by the Superintendent at the 
county’s expense to every teacher, which 
blanks should contain a suitable arrangement 
for reporting: 1st, Order of Exercises; znd, 


Association. 


tations; 4th, Interest manifested by the pupils ; 
sth, Cases of Punishment and Cause; 6th, 


Punctuality of the Teacher; 7th, Condition 


of the School Houses; 8th, What care of the 
house is given; gth, Heating, Ventilation Dam- 
ages, &c., &c. 

When these reports come in monthly, the 
Superintendent should send a letter—written 


_or printed—to all teachers who are in some re- 


spect deficient. Three or four classes of let- 
ters could be printed, and by a slight change 
with the pen on a proper selection, every com- 


A very different course, however, would be 
pursued by City Superintendents and Superin- 
tendents of small counties. 

Mr. H. D. Persons thought we needed some 
improvement in this part of our present system 
of schools. The work of reorganizing the 
schools should devolve upon the County Super- 


placing over each a Superintendent, whose par- 
ticular duties would be to visit the school. He 


The Superintendent should have in 
view the effort to ascertain the working condi- 
tion of the schools. The condition of house 
and grounds, if ascertained only by the filling 
up of blanks or inserting questions would prob- 
ably not be arrived at with any degree of ac- 
curacy. The only accurate means would.be 


Mr. H. B. Whittington was in favor of di- 
rectors making an appropriation for the pur- 
pose of cleaning the school house. He related 
some of his experience as a teacher in the 
western part of the State, which created con- 
siderable merriment. He believed that much 


the proper supervision of the schools. 
Mr. W. W. Watson thought it necessary 


made for supervision. We should have a _re- 
vision of the law in this respect. It was im- 
possible for one man to visit 273 schools, cor- 
rect deficiencies, and hold 51 examinations 
during a year, as well as hold a County Insti- 
tute and educational meetings three nights in 
We need subordinate superintend- 
ents, and an extended supervision by the County 
Superintendent. His duties should extend no 


Monthly Reports of Teachers.—Blanks should | further than the examination of teachers, and 
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the holding of Institutes. The directors’ force 


should be increased by reducing the number to | 


three, and paying them for doing their work. 

Discussion closed. 

Mr. W. H. Parker moved the appointment 
of a committee on resolutions; one on nomi- 
nation of officers, and one on time and place of 
holding the next meeting. Agreed to. 

The Chair appointed on resolutions Messrs. 
W. F. Wyers, of Chester; George W. Cope, 


of Cambria; R. K. Buehrle, of Allegheny; | 


Miss Mary McCord, of Mifllin; and Miss 
Jennie E. Leonard, of Lancaster. 
On nominations, Messrs. W. W. Woodruff, 


of Chester; J. S. Walthour, of Westmoreland, | 
Amos Row, of Lancaster; D. E. Scheedler, of | 


Northampton, and I. S. Geist, of Lancaster. 


On time and place of meeting, Messrs. H. | 
D. Persons, of Crawford; E. J. Young, of | 


Lehigh; C. H. Dale, of Venango; N. C. 


Scheffer, of Kutztown, and W. H. Parker, of | 


Philadelphia. 


Prof. S. S. Haldeman then delivered an ad- | 


dress on “ Etymology as a Means of Educa- 


tion,” which was followed by an essay read by | 
Subject— | 

These | 
papers will appear in the next issue of the | 


Miss Annie Lyle, of: Columbia. 
«The Teacher and Literature.” 


Journal, 
On motion, adjourned. 
EVENING SESSION. 


Miss Stetson, of Philadelphia, entertained | 


the audience by reading “ Barbara Fritchie” 
and “*A Scene from the School of Scandal.” 
Prof. J. H. Shumaker, of the Chambers- 


burg Academy, read a report on “ Boarding | 


Schools; their Sphere and Duties.” 
[Owing to the length of this report, we are 
unable to give it in full, and it will therefore 


be published by the author, in pamphlet form, | 


for distribution. ] 


At the close of the report, Mrs. Shumaker | 


read “ Rhyme of the Dutchess May.” 

Recitations 
Green and his Flying Machine.” 

Prof. Wickersham took occasion to correct 
a mistake in the report that the Bible is not 
read in many of the Common Schools. 
cording to the reports of the Superintendents 
for 1867, there were 9,823 schools in which 
the Bible was read, out of 11,432 reported. 
Our common schools are not irreligious. 


Mr. H. B. Whittington said that in the city | 


of Philadelphia, under the revised system of 


instruction, it was incumbent upon the 1,400 | 


teachers of the city to spend a certain portion 


of each day in inculcating a system of morals | 


upon the minds and hearts of the pupils under 
their charge. He made these statements for 
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the same reason that Mr. Wickersham had 
made some remarks in reference to the schools 
throughout the State. 
| Mr. Shumaker was happy to make the cor- 
| rection, and to learn that such was the fact. 

On motion, adjourned. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

| ‘The session opened with prayer by Rev. J. 
|W: Woods, and singing the hymn, “The 
| heavens declare,” &c. 
Prof. C. H. Harding suggested that the num. 
| ber of the Enrolment Committee for next year 
| be reduced to two, which was agreed to, and 
| Messrs. Walthour and Watson appointed. 

Professor Adams, of Philadelphia, entertain- 
ed the audience with an exercise in elocution. 
| Subject—* The Vagabonds.” 

A discussion followed upon the report read 
last evening. 

Mr. J. R. Sypher.—Two points in the re- 
port requiresomeattention, First, the religious 
aspect of the public schools, as compared with 
the private seminary. The burden of the re- 
| port was the old idea that children could not 
be safely entrusted to the teachers employed 
by public authority. The Christian sentiment 
in the State is no lower now than at any pre- 
vious date. Where was the present generation 
educated? There is a sphere forall the schools, 
| and it seemed bad taste to magnify one class by 
| decrying others. If the public schools are not 
sufficiently christianized, then infuse more 
Christian vitality into them. The Normal 
Schools are progressive, and are gradually de- 
veloping into literary, scientific and religious 
power. Another point: It will be remem- 
| bered that hitherto the two great studies, clas- 
sics and metaphysics, had been discarded; now 
there is a furore in favor of both. It seemed 
that in a country like ours, with minerals to de- 
| velop, railroads to build, and unexplored terri- 
tory to open, we should not belittle the sciences 
and arts instrumental in developing these vast 
resources. 

Mr. H. D. Persons.—I do not think this a 
true statement of the case. The inmates of 
the boarding schools are proficient in mischief. 
It has been said that they are not reforma- 
tory institutions, but the report seems to 
advocate the prompt dismissal of boys of ob- 
jectionable character, proposing to receive none 
| but such as are well trained. That would 
not open a very wide sphere of work for the 
boarding-schools. Most of them would then 
go begging for support. Their management 
should be such as to reach hard cases, rather 
than to expel a member because he developes a 
propensity for mischief. 

Mr. C. W. Deans did not so understand the 
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spirit and tenor of the report. We should not 
deny the fact that the moral and religious train- 
ing is inadequate in all the schools. In our 
work as educators, it is important to know the 
faults of all, in order to combat them. We 
should not be so sensitive when a member calls 
attention to a glaring evil. 
posed to separate any science from morality. 
While teaching the principles of science, we 
may always be teaching those of morality and 
religion,—pointing the pupil ‘from Nature up 
to Nature’s God.” He would deprecate as 
much as any other the use of the Scriptures in 


school as a text-book for inculcating the prin- | 


ciples of any religious creed. 


Hon. J. P. Wickersham found much in the | 
There are imper- | 


report which he approved. 
fections in all systems, and criticism is to be 
welcomed when leading to the correction of 
what is wrong. He had no prejudice against 
our academies, and would like to see them fill 
their appropriate sphere. 
school system which, notwithstanding its faults, 
he would not exchange for any other in the 
United States. We have also a Normal! School 
sytsem, but no Academical system. 
advocate of a system of schools that would 
comprehend the whole work of education, with 
the addition to all of a Post-Graduate Univer- 


sity. This will one day be the system of Penn- | 
The author of the report objected | 


sylvania. 
to some of the colleges calling for State aid. 


This had been the policy of the State in times | 


gone by, and,why not revive it now, and give 
every Academy also State aid? The author’s 
position seems to be that the State is irreligious ; 


that the Common School system is a product | 
of the State, and therefore must be irreligious. | 
This argument was an old enemy that he had | 


long thought dead and buried. He denied that 
this was true of the State. The State was the 
people, and when he says the State is irreligious 
he means to say this of its people 

Mr. Shumaker explained that he had not said 
the State was irreligious. ; 


Mr. Wickersham.—Then the old argument | 


still lies buried whefe I supposed it was years 
ago. How shall we test this system? He be- 
lieved that three-fourths—certainly one-half — 
the teachers in the common schools are pro- 
fessors of religion. The time will soon come 
when no one who has not a good moral char- 
acter can geta certificate. He would com- 
pare the moral character of the teachers with 
that of any other profession. There are nota 
thousand schools in the State in which the Bible 
is not read, and if other religious instruction is 
not given it is the fault of the authorities. In 
a large number of the private schools no re- 
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ligious instruction is given. He hada boy now 

in one of the common schools, and if he had 

as many children as old Priam, he would send 

them all there. He wished every one to mea- 

sure these schools by that test. He had never 
| been inside an Academy or College where the 
religious instruction was equal to that of the 
| Normal Schools. They have religious exercises, 
| reading the Scriptures, singing, prayer daily and 
| prayer-meeting twice a week, with a Bible class, 
| Sabbath-school, and moral lectures and sermon 
|every Sabbath day. Wheré is the private 
Academy or College that does more? An 
old clergyman had once apologized to him for 
discountenancing the Normal School after find- 
ing that of twenty young men sent there from 
his congregation, eighteen came back professing 
| Christians. He thought the school books also 
| were being toned up higher, and the schools 
were improving everywhere. The Common 
School is a magnificent system—let us all work 
to make it better. 

Mr. Wm. F. Wyers.—It is a most gratifying 
fact that so large a proportion of our teachers 
belong to some Christian Church. He still 
would object to this argumentum ad captandum. 
| We are fond of hearing ourselves highly spoken 

of, and are apt to be carried away by such an 
argument. He did not claim that the boarding- 

schools were made up of the best elements of 

society. We know the material, and realize 
/our responsibility, but the principal who has 
his boys always with him must exercise a more 
favorable religious influence than the teacher in 
the day-school. He admitted that the best ed- 
ucation is that given to children in a good home, 
in connection with a well conducted school. 

Mr. J. H. Shumaker said his report had cer- 
tainly been misunderstood on many points. It 
| was gratifying to find the condition of the 

common schools better than he had been led 
| to believe from the last Annual Report. The 
| Sabbath-school and home training were not the 

outgrowth of the common school system, but 
of the Christian sentiment of the State. The 
argument was, that our boarding-schools ought 
to be Christian schools. The requirement for 
boarding-schools was from the fact that the 
State could not provide by law for the religious 
instruction of the childten in any particular 
doctrine. He was happy to learn that there 
is religious instruction in the Normal Schools, 
not because the State requires it, but because 
the religious sentiment of the country requires 
it; also, to learn of so many Christian teachers 
in our schools, and hoped the number might be 
increased; and, besides this, to know that the 
report had called out facts not contained in the 
school reports. He hoped it would lead all 
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Christian men and women to take more interest 
in our common schools. 

After a brief recess, followed by music by 
the Glee Club, an essay was read by Miss Maria 
L. Sanford, of Parkersville. Subject—*‘ The 
Greatness of our Work.” It will appear in 
our next issue. 

Miss Stetson followed with two recitations, 
The Drowned Mariner and The Goose. 

Prof. Coppee, of the Lehigh University, 
then read a paper on the College Bill, as pre- 
sented in the Juhe number of the Yourna/, This 
was merely a recapitulation of the diffrrent fea- 
tures of this bill, with some criticism upon the 
less important sections. A copy of this paper 
is promised us for publication. 

Mr. Shumaker moved that the subject of the 
report be taken up for discussion first in the after- 
noon. Agreed to. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

Music—* Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall.” 

Mr. Haines, President of the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, was elected an 
honorary member, and invited to a seat with 
the officers of the Convention. 

Mr. Wickersham announced the meeting of 
the National Teachers’ Association, at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, August 18th ; also that of the 
American Normal School Association, and the 
American Association of Superintendents, at 
the same time and place. 

A committee was appointed to audit the 
Treasurer’s account, as follows: Messrs. J. H. 
Shumaker, Edgar Singer and David Evans. 

The discussion on the report of Prof. Cop- 
pee was opened by Mr, J. H. Shumaker. He 
maintained that, until our Common Schools had 
money enough to remain open ten months in 
the year, all the money the State has to spare 
should be appropriated to them. ‘ihere was 
life enough in the different denominations to 
endow the colleges and private schools liberally, 
without State aid; the wealthy men had been 
awakened on the subject. He took ground 
against this act, and read several sections to 
prove that it comes under a State system, by 
giving the State Superintendent the control of 
these institutions, requiring them to make an 
annual report to him, and giving him the power 
to retain the appropriation, with the consent 
of the Governor. 

Mr. J. R. Sypher.—For the first 25 years 
of their existence, the strongest enemies to the 
public schools were unaccountably the private 
institutions. They feared the Common Schools 
would not train in the right direction. We 
have escaped from that, and the question now 
is, how to establish a closer union between the 
lower and higher schools. This was the in- 
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tention of the bill. It may not be the best 
that can be devised, but is a good forerunner. 
We want fewer and better colleges, so as to 
keep within our borders the young men now 
going eastward and westward to receive a col- 
legiate education. In the matter of public 
schools, he challenged comparison with any 
other State in the Union; in the matter of col- 
leges, he wished to be silent. The bill was 
crude, but contained much that was valuable. 

Mr. J. B. Storm.—If the object of this bill 
is union in opposition to confederation, he was 
in favor of it. We want a union of hearts, 
handsand purposes. We are reaching that 
union when we get together such men as are 
here to-day, but to attempt to legislate this a 
union would be unnatural, and no good would 
spring from it. The Legislature gives the ap- 
propriation to the Common Schools grudging- 
ly, and if the provisions of this bill be carried 
out we may not be able to get it. Besides, 
this tender seems to come too late, most of the 
living colleges having been endowed. The 
clause requiring a scholarship for every $50 
appropriated in many of them, would cost 
more than the amount of appropriation, and 
then where is the compensation to colleges? 

Mr. A. O. Newpher did not see what ob- 
jection there could be to uniting all the educa- 
tional interests of the State. If a ramified su- 
pervision is advantageous to our lower institu- 
tions of learning, why not for the higher? We 
have inspection, and we need it. We know 
that unless the State supervisesgevery interest 
of the people they will be defrauded. The 
provision requiring the education of one scholar 
free of cost for every $50 would be impracti- 
cable; not more than ten or twenty counties 
would derive any benefit from it; it would be 
a good feature, provided all parts of the State 
could avail themselves of it. 

Mr, S. S. Haldeman.—Colleges cannot 
expect any aid from the people that annually 
assemble at Harrisburg. The supervision of 
the public schools is right as long as the money 
comes from the people, but the colleges are 
private enterprises. : 

Mr. Parker remarked that the key note of 
college opposition had been struck. The; 
were private enterprises. The interests of our 
Commonwealth demand that we shall have an 
organic union of our educational agencies. He 
hoped that the bill might be remodeled, and 
made still more worthy of support. 

Mr. G. L. Maris thought the bill was a 
shameful waste of the people’s money. The 
college has beet, and always will be, the head of 
the system of education, the great source from 
which the academies must receive their light. 
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The great thing needed is the establishment of 
one college in the State, one State University 
recognized throughout the Union. He was in 
favor of concentrating the funds in one insti- 
tution. We want a college in Pennsylvania 
equal to Yale and Harvard. If we would ap- 
propriate to this purpose the money now thrown 
away on useless institutions, we might, in a 
short time, have one worthy of our State. 

Dr. F. A. Muhlenberg was gratified to know 
that the opposition to the bill was not confined 
to Muhlenberg College. He was opposed to 
State supervision. The State Superintendent 
is changed every three years, and each may have 
different views; this would lead to continued 
annoyance. Indeed, the Governor, State Su- 
perintendent and Legislature are all continually 
changing. Besides, we capnot unite things not 
susceptible of union. The vill gives too much 
authority to some parties, It allows the Su- 
perintendent to withhold the State appropria- 
tion. The University of Pennsylvania and the 


State Teachers’ Assoctation. 


University at Lewisburg might take action | 
against some other institution, and might use_ 


their power for suppressing it. The President 


of the Pennsylvania College, for instance, and | 


some other might say with reference to the 
Muhlenberg College. “It is not necessary ; 
one Lutheran College is sufficient.” 

to exercise such supervision over us? 


Are they | 
We see 


the necessity of such a college, and shall we | 
not have the right to establish and support this | 
of the colleges of Pennsylvania, and was sorry 


institution? The bill proposes also to give aid 
to those that do not need it, and withhold aid 
from those that do. 


years, but have there been any vital changes 
in the school system made by any new officer? 
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not drag them down. We have, it is said, 47 
colleges or acts of incorporation for colleges,— 
the power of establishing so many diploma- 
mills. If we can succeed in making our lead- 
ing colleges compare with Harvard and Yale, 
we will accomplish our purpose. But we can- 
not do that in their present state. We want 
State aid to assist them while going through 
this transition period. The proposition, how- 
ever, to pour in thousands of unqualified stu- 
dents—one for every $50—would not assist the 
colleges ; it would be doing the very thing we 
desire to avoid. When the State has provided 
a sufficient number of graded schools, it has 
done its duty—without establishing colleges or 
professional schools, except in case of teachers. 
Mr. Wm. F. Wyers would waive his objec- 
tions to the bill, if he thought it would accom- 
plish the object of placing them on a footing 
to enable those who conduct them to live. 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent, 
disclaimed any disposition on the part of the 
Legislature other than to do some good to the 
colleges. The matter was discussed in the 
School Department by the Presidents of a 
number of these institutions, and this bill comes 
up from the Convention of Colleges, and not 
of Common School men. It was a measure of 
the colleges themselves. He proposed to call 
once more the colleges together to modify the 
bill, and would give his influence in favor of 
the measurethey agreed upon. He felt ashamed 


to see boys going to other States to college. 


| He also wanted to see a larger number of boys 
Mr. J. C. Gilchrist.—It is true that the | 
State Superintendent is changed every three | 


The powers conferred upon him are so limited | 
that, however inefficient he might be, the in- | 


He 


stitutions could not feel the effect of it. 


cannot withhold the appropriation without the | 
consent of the Governor, and must report the | 


condition of the college to the Legislature and 
await further action. The only thing required 
of these institutions is, that they shall make an 
annual report, and the bill declares no inter- 


| them. 


ference with the provisions of the charter or | 
religious tenets,—the Superintendent simply re- | 


ceiving and entering the report, and in case of 
mal-application of the money, withholding it 
until directed by the Legislature. 

Dr. T. H. Burrowes.—The purpose is not 


_as old as they. 


going up from the schools to the colleges of 
this State. We have only about 800 boys in 
the colleges of Pennsylvania in their regular 
course. With our population and wealth there 
ought to be 8,000. The principle of the bill 
is, that we have no more weak colleges. We 
are paying six million dollars to our common 
schools. Can we not afford to give fifty thou- 
sand dollars to aid the colleges? 

Rev. Dr. Brobst was not ashamed of our col- 
leges or of their graduates—he was proud of 
We must have time to be as successful 
as Yale and Harvard. Pennsylvania is slow to 
move, but not easily stopped. Give us a few 
years time, and we will come up before we are 
It was said there should be 
supervision. Had wenone? Do not our church 


| officers attend to this as well as the State Super- 


to assume the control of colleges or to incor- | 
porate them into the educational system of the | 


State. Such is an overstrained reading of the 
bill. 


standing of our colleges; to raise them up, and 


It is to remove the disgrace of the low | 


| 


intendent, or any man sent from Harrisburg? 
Our colleges have been doing well, and are in- 
creasing in their educational force and endow- 
ment. Let them go on. It seemed to him 
the State had enough to do to improve its com- 
mon schools, and no time to spare to take 
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charge of our colleges. 
many colleges. Whose fault was it? Who 
gave these small colleges their charters? The 
State is to blame; let her reform and all will 
be right. 
to be liberal, and when they become wealthy 
to use it to endow our colleges. ‘That was one 
way to do good. 

Discussion closed. 

Mrs. Shumaker read The Angels of Buena 
Vista, after which a recess of five minutes as 
taken by the Convention. 


It was said we had too 


The Committee on nomination of an Exec- | quested to direct their efforts, as the great duty of the 


utive Committee for next yearreported: Messrs. 
Henry Houck, H. D. Persons, J. H. Shumaker, 

Cunningham and Jesse Newlin. Report 
accepted and committee discharged. 


The Committee on time and place of hold- | 
ing next meeting reported in favor of Greens- | 
Report ap-| 


| the State appropriation in proportion to the at- 


burg, Westmoreland county. 
proved. ‘The time was, on motion, left to the 
decision of the Executive Committee. 

The following are the officers elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President—S. S$. Jacx, of Westmoreland county. 

Vice Presidents—Geo. W. Fetter, of Philadelphia; W. 
N. Aiken, of Lawrence county; Miss Sallie Embrie, of 
Chester, and Miss Hannah Thompson, of Centre. 

Secretary—Charles H. Harding. 

Assistant Sec.—E. O. Lyte. 

Treasurer—Amos Row. 

Cor. Secretary—J. P. McCaskey. 

THURSDAY EVENING, 

Recitation by Prof. Shumaker, of Philadel- 
phia. Subject—* Battle of Lookout Moun- 
tain.” 

Music—* Evangeline.” 

The following resolutions were presented by 
Dr. Burrowes, of Lancaster: 

Whereas, The habitual absence from school of so 
large a proportion of-the enrolled pupils of the common 
schools, and of the children of proper school age, who 
are neither enrolled in the common schools nor attend 
any other schools, is known to prevail as the great ed- 
ucational evil of the times; and 

Wuereas, All good citizens in every situation of life 
should unite their efforts for the remedy of this evil, so 
far as it is remediable as an inherent imperfection in so- 
ciety; and 

Wuenreas, It becomes this Association to do its ut- 
most in the way of suggestions to all parties interested 
and responsible in this great matter,—the State, the church, 
the parent, the school authorities, and the teacher,—to 
combine their efforts for the decrease of this evil; there- 
tore 

Resolved, That it is recommended that the State ap- 
propriation to the districts be hereafter distributed 
amongst them only in proportion to the actual attend- 
ance in their schools, and not in proportion to taxables or 
population, whereby a premium would be offered for 
larger attendance, and not for absence as at present. 

Resolved, That the churches are respectfully reminded 
of their duty in regard to the secular week-day schools, 


as a means ot promoting that degree of general intelli- | 
' 
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| gence which is such an aid, and of that sound Christian 


morality which is such an important element of religious 
character, not to confine their efforts, as is mostly done, 
at present, to the promotion of the Sunday School, which, 


| while it is an essential element in religious education, will 
Teachers should teach their scholars | 


find its best secular adjunct in Christian common schools. 

Resolved, That parents are besought to have more re- 
gard to the highest earthly interests of their children in 
the matter of proper education, and to lend their indis- 
pensible aid in securing their regular attendance in the 


| schools, except on those occasions when the exigencies of 


the family intervene; and all the ministers of the gospel 
are requested periodically and plainly to enforce on their 


| flocks their duty in this respect. 


Resolved, That all executive school officers are re- 


hour to the decrease of this great evil, to adopt every ju- 
dicious measure tending to that point; and especially to 
regard success in securing a reasonable average of attend- 
ance as one essential element in the professional charac- 
ter of the teacher. ; 

In support of the above resolutions, Dr. 


Burrowes said he proposed first to distribute 


tendance instead of the number of taxables, as 
heretofore, in order to reach the Directors 
of the district, thus making it a matter of pe- 
cuniary interest to increase their average. 

The next resolution appeals to the Church, 
and asks that the ministers and those that de- 
vote themselves to the religious education of 
the youth shall be made aware that there are 
religious interests involved in this matter of day 
schools. Is it true that the common schoo] is 
an infidel school? What, then is the responsi- 
bility, if not the guilt, of the Christian minis- 
try in that case? Are they wrapping them- 
selves up in their ministerial dignity, and allow- 


| ing the lambs of the flock to be stolen from 


them in this way? He would inform them of 
their duty in this respect, and apprehended that 
if they went into the schools they would find 


| themselves as much mistaken as was the min- 


ister spoken of by the State Superintendent. 
If a man was tried and convicted of murder, 
the minister would follow him to the prison in 
order to save his eternal soul, and yet stop short 
on the threshold of the common school, and 
not go in there to save equally precious souls at the 
beginning of their career. If we can secure their 
co-operation we have accomplished an im- 
portant work. Every minister of the gos- 
pel should regard himself an ex-offeto visitor 
of the schools, and if an immoral person is in 


| charge, to sound the alarm, and put the commu- 


nity on their guard. 

The next and most influential element of as- 
sistance is the parent, and perhaps the most 
difficult to reach and arouse. The man who 
will be anxious about his stock or his farm will 
commit his child without visitation, on his part, 
to any teacher who may be selected for him, 
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and even keep him away on the most trivial 
excuses, and often without excuse. How this 
matter is to be overcome, is one of the hardest 
problems to be solved by those who are 
charged with the educational interests of a 
community. The aid and assistance of the Church 
is again invoked in this resolution. ‘The min- 
isters are requested to preach occasionally on 
the subject, and to urge from the pulpit the 
importance of regular attendance at school. 
The next class are the school officers. 


tionized, and we now have something like 
a profession of teaching. 


when the school officer should exact from 


the teacher, as a proof of his success in the ex- 


| fraud. 


ercise of his calling, the fact that he is increas- 
ing the average attendance in his school by the 
efficiency of his teaching; and that it should be 


shown on his certificate, and the board of di- | 


rectors might also bring a little pecuniary in- 
fluence to bear in that direction. 


The last resolution bears directly on the | 
The question of compulsory attend- | 
| to determine what we are going to do. 


teacher. 
ance had been discussed, and the only conclu- 


sion was that the teacher might do something | 
as a missionary in the bounds of his school. | 
If the teacher be held responsible for a reason- | 


able attendance, he will make it better. We 


had some instances last night of the personal | 
‘to be printed and circulated, so that every 


influence of the teacher in filling up the school. 
There is more in the power of the teachers 
than they havedreamed of. Successful effort of 


this kind would lighten their labors, by keeping | 
their classes full and their progress regular. He | 
and found it successful. 


would leave the proposition in the hands of the 
teachers, as the best result of his reflections 
on the subject. 

Mr. J. H. Shumaker, with some remarks 
pertinent to the subject, moved that the reso- 
lutions, as read, be adopted. 


Rev. Dr. Brobst said it was a delicate matter | 
for ministers to visit the schools without being | 
' which was adopted: 


It was the duty of the school direct- 
He thought the common 


invited. 
ors to invite them. 


schools might do more to serve the church | r n 
| ing, reliable statistics respecting the absenteeism of the 


without being sectarian. They might teach 
Bible history. ‘This would encourage minis- 
ters to assist them. 
church tunes, which would aid the church 
singing, and in our German counties the schoo] 
should have some reference to the church lan- 


guage. 


are connected. 

Mr. C. M. Runk.—It is the duty of the 
parent to see that the schools are in proper 
condition and the children properly cared for, 
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The. 
whole business of teaching has been revolu- | 
| dent upon our attendance, we will be willing 
The time has come | 


| but a full school. 
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and he would say, in his official capacity, that 
there was an invitation extended to every citi- 
zen of the place to visit the schools as frequent- 
ly as possible, and that he should be glad to 
see the gentleman who had just spoken, as 
often as he could make it convenient to be 
present. 

Mr. A. O. Newpher.—We would be placed 
in a peculiar position by the passage of these 
resolutions; we thus confess that we have not 
done our duty and have been derelict in the 
past, but now if our salaries are made depen- 


to increase that attendance, and thus the way 
is open to temptation and the matter will not 
be fairly done. It would open the way for 
Parents and pupils object to some of 
the studies, and to. the discipline, and the 
teacher would be tempted to omit the studies 
and slacken the discipline, on the ground that 
he had not promised to have a good school 
We are now to be thrown 
back upon ourselves to regulate our attendance, 
and we are placed in a very peculiar position 
He 
was not willing to be placed in such a position. 

Mr. J. R. Sypher was in favor of having a 
published list of the children in each district 
who were eligible as pupils, and, at the end of 
each month, a list of the pupils in attendance 


parent would see whose children are attending 
school. The pride of the parents and pupils 
might thus be appealed to with good effect. 
He had tried the experiment a few years ago 
This, with the assist- 
ance of that Christian spirit so admirably set 
forth, combined with the efforts of the school 
officers, and the above resolutions fully carried 
out, would render secure this work without 


| the assistance of a police officer. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
Mr. J. C. Gilchrist offered the following, 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by 
the chair, to report to the Association, at its next meet- 


children of the country from the schools, and the crimes 


| resulting therefrom, and to present the outlines of a bill 


They might also teach the | 


for legislative enactment, that may correct such evils as 
far as may be done by a legal course. 


Mr. Parker offered the following, which, 


_after some debate, was laid upon the table: 
He thought the common schools erred | 
in educating too much for the State, without | 


refegence to the congregations with which they | 
| and endowed by them, should not be brought under State 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, the colleges established by 
the different religious denominations and private citizens, 


control—thus tending to a Union of Church and State— 
but they should have aid from the State for their eleva- 
tion; and that, in the opinion of the Association, a State 
University, upon a liberal foundation, should be estab- 








go 


lighed as the head of the school system, under the State 
control, to educate deserving youth at little or no cost to 
them. 

Song, by Prof. Harding—The Dumb Wife. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, by request, made 
some remarks on the comparative progress of 
the schools during the past year, which he re- 
viewed as follows: 1. The increased amount 
of work done by the school officers of the 
State: 193 more days devoted to the work; 
3000 more miles traveled, and 2500 more let- 
ters written than in any previous year. 2. 


The law with reference to non-accepting dis- | 


tricts. Between 3000 and 4000 children had 
heretofore been deprived of schools in those 
districts, which were now coming in. 
number of new school houses all over the State. 


spent for the purpose, being $75,000 more than 
ever before. During the year 1868, it would 
reach $2,000,000. 4. The increase of teach- 
ers’ salaries. In 1867, the amount thus paid 
was $270,000 more than ever before in the 
State; forthe year 1868, it would be about 
$300,000. A distinguished gentleman said to 
him at Harrisburg, recently, that he would not 
be satisfied till even the female teachers of the 
State should receive from $60 to $100 per 
month for their services. [Applause.] 5. 
The election of some eight City Superinten- 
dents, whose combined salaries amount to 
$11,000. 6. The increase of the State ap- 
propriation to $500,000, a larger sum than 
ever granted before for school purposes. 7. 
The increased number of institutes held and 
the number of teachers in attendance. We 
have brought together 10,268 teachers, 6000 
more than ever before in one year: 
suggest to the County Superintendents to have 
a special day appointed at the institutes for the 
attendance of the directors. 
most is efficient local supervision of theschools, 
which would be promoted by securing the at- 
tendance of directors at the institutes. 

The audience was entertained with a song 


by Mr. McDowell—The Fine Old Irish Gen- | 


tleman. 

A brief humorous address was made by Prof. 
Wyers, after which Mr. J. H. Shumaker, by 
request, sang The Beautiful Hills. 

Dr. Burrowes made a brief address, in which 
he alluded to the full house at every session as 
a distinguishing feature of the Convention, and 
would be glad to hear from some of the citi- 
zens of the place. 


mittee, presented the following report: 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Association: The expenses 
of the Committee have been as follows : 
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| Stationery for Secretar 


| Secretaries’ 
| Stationery and Postage...... 


3. The | 


He would | 


WwW ye od | > 
hat we need | and sharpness of the debates, the taste of the 


Mr. Jones, Chairman of the Executive Com- | Association. , 3 
| paper, widely circulated, and it would be a 


| September, 
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Printing Programmes......++++ 
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Printiug Handbills and Notices........+.0.- ee 
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Total 
The thanks of the Chairman are due to Prof. S. S. 


| Jack, Prof. Wm. Henry Parker and President Brooks, 


for the active interest they manifested in the preparation 
of a.suitable programme, and in securing persons to re- 
port or open discussions; the same are, due to Superinten- 
dents Young and Buerhle, and C. M. Runk, Esq., who 
showed themselves throughout, to be just the men to 
perform with credit the onerous duties concerning the 


, | local interests of the Association. 
During the year 1867, $1,262,000 had been | 


Gentlemen of the press, and those who represent our 
publishing houses, have been useful in bringing the at- 
tention of the public to this meeting of the Association. 

It is a fact worthy of mention, that the programme, as 
printed, has been carried out. 

An Association of this kind is not a legislative body ; 
its work is to advance, correct and refine educational sen- 
timent, and offer suggestions to those who legislate for 
our schools; its good is not in words said, but in the spirit 


| roused, in the professional courage and faith generated, 
| not formiug a mere projection in the edifice, but a strong 
| tower—a power in our system so rapidly developing. 


Rev. Mr. Wood, of Allentown.—The ex- 
ample and influence of this Association will 
help us on in our transition state from that 
which is not so good to that which is better. 


| It was a fact that the school teachers were the 


best behaved class of people, not excepting the 
ministers of the gospel. A more orderly as- 
semblage of people, of an equal number, could 
not have been called together; and he was 
quite sure a happy impression had been made 
upon the people of the city. He had been 


| pleased with the dignity with which the meet- 


ing had been conducted; with the clearness 


recitations, the excellence of the music, and 
the ability and thoroughness with which cer- 


| tain topics were discussed in written documents. 


The memory of this visit would be cherished 
with pleasure. He gratefully accepted the, 
lecture given by Dr. Burrowes to the ministers. 
They needed some one to preach to them, and 
for the future, he would try to discharge his 
duty better in this particular. " 
Mr. H. S. Jones introduced to the audience 
Prot. Emmens, who, by request, recited with 
fine effect, the poem entitled Shamus O’Brian. 
Rev. Dr. Brobst remarked that he thought 
the city had been honored by this visit of the 
He was editor of a church news- 


pleasure to him to correct some prejudices in 
the minds of ministers against the school sys- 
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tem, and to tell them that he now thought 
more of the common schools than he did in 
former years. He hoped the Church would 
sympathize with the common schools, and both 
work together for the common good. 


, Mr. E. J. Young made some humorous re- 
marks, and was followed by Prof. Edward 
Brooks, in an expression of the feelings of the 
Association towards the citizens of Allentown. 
He congratulated them on the enterprise and 
liberality that had established Muhlenberg 
College and Lehigh University. ‘The school- 
master stands as the central figure of the age, 
around which all the influences of the country 


are circling. America stands as the great cen- | 


tral nation of the world, which takes the civi- 


lization of the East and the West and unites | 


them in the martiage tie of commerce and 


Christianity, and it is the schoolmaster of the | 


day who stands as the great high priest, uniting 
these two civilizations of the world. He had 
felt honored in being called to preside over 
such an Association, and as he laid aside the 
honors with which they had crowned him, he 
had the pleasure of introducing his successor, 
who was in every way worthy to wear the 
chaplet the Association had placed upon his 
head, Professor S. S. Jack, of Westmoreland 
County. 

Mr. Jack made a brief address, thanking the 


Association for the honor conferred in electing | 


him to the position. The Association had been, 
to those acquainted with its history, noted for 
the increased interest of its meetings, and its 
weight in determining the State legislation. 
The meetings had been held in different sec- 
tions, and there was a disposition to distribute 
the honors, so that all sections might be the 
better for its influence. The meeting had been 
unusually pleasant, but would soon come to a 


close, and within a week we would all have. 


again returned to our homes. As we engage 


again in our work with energy and zeal, we | 


will refer to this meeting as the most plea- 
sant we have ever attended. Another year, 
with its joys and sorrows, will soon pass by, 
and he hoped our anticipations of the next 
meeting would in no respect be disappointed. 

The report of the Auditing Committee was 
presented and accepted, showing a balance of 
$569.67 in the hands of Mr. Amos Row, trea- 
surer. 


The Committe on Resolutions presented the | 


following, which were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That, as members of the Pennsylvania State | 


Teachers’ Association, we humbly express our devout 
gratitude to our Heavenly Father for His goodness in pre- 
serving us during another year, and. enabling so many of 
us to attend this meeting; for the harmony that has 


Association. 
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characterized our discussions, and the beneficial results 
which are clearfy shadowed forth by the active labors 
of its members. 

Resolved, ‘That we present our thanks to Professor Ed- 
ward Brooks, our efficient President, and to Professors 
Wyers and Heiges, for the able and impartial discharge 
of their arduous duties; that we likewise gratefully recog- 
nize the energy and efficiency of our Secretary, Professor 
C. H. Harding; Mr. Eisenhower, Assistant Secretary; 
Mr. McCaskey, Corresponding Secretary, and Mr. Amos 
Row, Treasurer, and the active labors of the Committee 
on Enrolment, Messrs. Geist, Whittington, Walthour and 
Watson. 

Resolved, That we cordially and gratefully aeknow- 
ledge the seryces of the energetic Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, H. S. Jones, Esq., as well as those 
rendered by the members of that Committee. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the able and 
| accomplished gentlemen who, by lectures and reports, have 
materially added to the interest and profit of our session. 

Resolved, That more especially we would express our 
warm appreciation of the essays read by Miss Anna Lyle, 
of Columbia, and Maria L. Sanford, of Chester county. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Local Arrangements 
—C. W. Runk, Esq., Chairman—Messrs, Young, Buehrle, 
and Line, and Revds. J. W. Wood, J. F. Fahs, J. W. 
Griss and J. S. Dillinger, Esq., are entitled to our special 
thanks for their eminent services in securing the comfort 
| of the lady members of the Association, 

Resolved, That our most cordial thanks are due and 
| hereby tendered to the citizens of Allentown for freely 
extending their hospitalities to the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due the choir of the 
Methodist Church for the use of their organ, and to Mr. 
John Romig, for services rendered as performer upon the 
same. 

Resolved, That we thankfully appreciate the kindness 
manifested by the officers of the Pennsylvania Central, 
| Philadelphia and Erie, Lehigh Valley, Lehigh and Sus- 
quehanna, West Chester, Reading and Columbia, East 
Pennsylvania, Belvidere, and Delaware Railroad Com- 
panies in granting free passes in returning over their roads; 
and also, to the Philadelphia and Reading, North Penn- 
sylvania, and Catawissa Railroad Companies, in issuing 
excursion tickets to this session of the Association. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Allen- 
town Daily News, the Philadelphia Inguirer and the 
New York Tribune, for their daily reports of the proceed- 
ings of the Association, and to Messrs. McDevitt, Whit- 
tington and Stroup, our accomplished reporters. 

Resolved, That we acknowledge our sense of obliga- 
tions to the Commissioners of Lehigh county for grant- 
ing us the use of the Court House, in which to held our 
| daily sessions. 

Resolved, That Mr. and Mrs. Shoemaker, Miss Stet- 
son, Prof. Emmens and Mr. Adams, by their excellent 
“ Readings,” and the “Harmonia Quartette Club,” of 

| Millersville, have largely contributed to the interest cf 
the Association, and the enjoyment of its members. 

Mr. Woodruff offered a resolution express- 
ing the confidence of the Association in the 
ability, and complimenting the efficient energy 

| of Hon, J. P. Wickersham, our State Superin- 
tendent. It was unanimously adopted. 

After singing the doxology—* Praise God 
| from whom all blessings flow”—and bene- 
| diction by Rev. Dr. Brobst, the Association ad- 
| journed sine die. 
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